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Some College Presidents Discuss the Rising Tide” 


The Size of the Problem 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 
President, University of Alabama 


a effort should be made to alert 
the public to the seriousness of the 
threat to higher education of the rising 
tide of college-age youth. A single fact 
presents the picture. 

In 1933, 2,081,000 babies were born in 
the United States; in 1954, 4,073,000 new 
Americans arrived on the scene. Thus, 
twenty years from now there will be ap- 
proximately twice as many college-age 
youth as now. But every ‘decade since 
1900 has shown a marked increase in the 
proportion of youth entering college. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
trend will not continue. 

On the basis of these facts it has been 
predicted that 9,000,000 will be clamor- 
ing for admission to college by 1975 in- 
stead of the 2,500,000 currently in at- 
tendance. How shall we in twenty years 
prepare to house, finance, and staff a 
college population three and one-half 
times larger than we now have? 


* Presented here are a few excerpts from an- 
nual reports and other documents submitted to 
the American Council on Education in response 
to a request made to all institutional members 
by President Arthur S. Adams. A more com- 
prehensive selection will be published in the 
October issue of the Educational Record.— 
Eprror. 


The Challenge 


S. B. GOULD 
President, Antioch College 


THIs seems an unusually proper time 
for higher education to flex its muscles 
and take an appraising look at the moun- 
tain peaks from which its goals beckon. 
With the trend of enrollments unmis- 
takably presenting complications hitherto 


-undreamed of, it is imperative that we 


re-examine fully what is happening now 
and what seems bound to happen. 

Our colleges and universities have 
sometimes indicated by their deeds that 
they are content to drift along, distribut- 
ing the mass of knowledge that they have 
accumulated and guarded over the years, 
rather than to climb boldly among the 
treacherous cliffs of contemporary prob- 
lems in society. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I am con- 
vinced that the tremendous and terrify- 
ing problems which suddenly face higher 
education in America are fortunate: they 
make it mandatory for us to examine 
what we are doing—to reassess our edu- 
cational philosophy; to adopt new meth- 
ods and adapt old ones; to find new re- 
sources in teachers, facilities, and financ- 
ing; and in general to raise hob with the 
status quo. We shall have to solve these 
problems, or higher education will make 
a steadily decreasing contribution to the 
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welfare of the nation, especially in the 
quality of its graduates. 


The Obligation to State and Nation 


ROLAND R. RENNE 
President, Montana State College 


By 1965, or thereabouts, Montana 
State College will probably have an en- 
rollment in excess of 4,000 students, or 
double the present number. By 1970-72, 
the enrollment at M.S.C. may very well 
be in the neighborhood of 6,000 students. 

There are numerous factors for this. 
Among the factors contributing to this 
prospect are: (1) Montana births since 
1946 have been running around 16,000 
annually, or nearly double the number 
in the early 30’s. It should be remem- 
bered that births in 1936-37 constitute 
the youth who are now entering college 
as freshmen (eighteen } years later). (2) 
The decline in infant mortality rates 
from more than 116 per thousand live 
births in 1910, to about 26 or 27 today, 
means that more children live to be of 
college age and to go through college. 
(3) Migration into the state following 
oil discoveries in eastern Montana and 
industrial development associated with 
availability of low-cost hydroelectric 
power have increased the number of 
youth in the state. The estimated 1954 
population of Montana is more than 640,- 
000, compared with about 591,000 in the 
1950 census. One-fifth of this increase 
is from migration into the state. (4) 
The proportion of young people who 
attend college has been increasing in 
recent years. Approximately half of the 
total students who have enrolled at Mon- 
tana State College in its sixty-one years 
of operation have registered since 1940. 
(5) The United States Government has 
encouraged Korean and other veterans to 
get a college education by making bene- 
fits available similar to those given veter- 
ans of World War II. There are now 


more than 450 veterans enrolled at 
M.S.C. (6) Graduate enrollment has 
doubled in the last eight years. During 
the academic year 1953-54, 146 graduate 
students were registered at the institu- 
tion. (7) The increasing popularity in 
our technological age of engineering, 
home economics, nursing, and related 
fields, has increased the proportion of 
Montana high school graduates who 
choose Montana State College. Twenty 
years ago, less than 7 percent of Mon- 
tana high school graduates enrolled at 
Montana State College. Today the per- 
centage is approximately double this, or 
nearly 14 percent. 

In our modern scientific and techno- 
logical age it is of vital importance to our 
state and the nation that individuals pre- 
paring for professional service in the 
fields of agriculture, engineering, science, 
home economics, nursing, and other fields 
offered at M.S.C. receive excellent train- 
ing. At the present time national short- 
ages exist in many of these fields. As a 
state institution we cannot limit enroll- 
ment to a fixed number. In fact, we 
would not want to limit the number even 
if we could. In the international struggle 
in which we are engaged, it is essential 
that we continue to advance our produc- 
tion and standards of living so that we 
can successfully carry out the role of 
world leadership which has been thrust 
upon us. Montana State College, as a 
land-grant institution supported with 
state and federal funds, has important 
obligations to fulfill in preparing ade- 
quate scientific and technical manpower 
for the years ahead. 


Dangers in Expansion 


VICTOR L. BUTTERFIELD 
President, Wesleyan University 


Tue dramatic educational need of the 
country, the one on which we are being 
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dinned and questionnaired already, is, 
of course, the sheer mass problem that 
faces us. Predictions are for doubled 
college enrollments by 1970. This would 
mean a total college enrollment of around 
5,000,000, requiring 150,000 or more 
teachers, plant expansion across the na- 
tion totaling perhaps as much as $9 bil- 
lion, and an annual salary bill of perhaps 
$2 billion. Add to this other instruc- 
tional, administrative, and maintenance 
costs, and we have something pretty 
staggering on our hands. I need not 
elaborate further on these predictions, 
but should like to make some comments. 

First, I suspect the bulk of these 
strictly tangible needs will be met in 
appreciable measure. It’s typically 
American to do this kind of thing, as our 
experience after World War II shows. 
There will be enormous public pressures 
to meet the demand. Humanitarian and 
egalitarian sentimentality; the increasing 
demand of young people for at least the 
symbols of higher education; competi- 
tive urges of pride, prestige, and preju- 
dice in our communities and in our in- 
stitutions; our fear of Russia and her 
educational productivity —this whole 
complex of motives, along with others, 
will drive us toward expansion of physi- 
cal provisions and creation of new ones. 

Secondly, despite the fact that we will 
meet these needs, I think the effort will 
result largely in giving more people more 
bad education. As an untutored but 
shrewd acquaintance of mine put it to 
me the other day, “Everybody's getting 
to be a college boy, and each one dumber 
than the next.” With additional masses 
of students there will be an intensifica- 
tion of mass learning processes, of large 
lectures by means of loud-speakers, radio, 
and television, of more textbook learn- 
ing, more objective testing and curve 
grading—an expansion of all the meth- 
ods, in short, that make for the passive, 
regurgitated learning that does so little 


to stimulate positive curiosity and crea- 
tive thought. 

The talents of good and gifted teach- 
ers, hard to come by in any case, will be 
even more widely dispersed and dissi- 
pated through the educational spectrum. 


The Obligation to a Special 
Constituency 


C. H. BECKER 
President, Wartburg College 


WE NEED to remember that the antici- 
pated increases due to the rapid popu- 
lation growth will not affect our colleges 
seriously for another few years; the full 
impact will not be felt until about 
1965-70; yet our facilities are crowded 
to capacity even at the present time. 

A statistical study indicates that with- 
out additional enrollment restrictions 
Wartburg College could conservatively 
anticipate an enrollment of 1,225 by 
1970. This number is based on a study 
of children baptized eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one years earlier in 
the American Lutheran Church in the 
states of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and in the Dakota and Cen- 
tral districts, from which Wartburg draws 
most of its students. This figure is based 
on the same percentage of attendance as 
in 1954. 

If the number of college-age youths 
attending college increases to 40 percent 
by 1970 and if Wartburg continues to 
enroll the same relative proportion of 
those who attend college, the 1970 en- 
rollment would be 1,500. These predic- 
tions are based on A.L.C. baptisms in 
six Midwest districts alone, and do not 
account for the 4 percent of the student 
body which comes from other areas. 

Our Administrative Council is think- 
ing, at the present time, of an enrollment 
at Wartburg College by 1960 of about 
1,000 students. 
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Quality Comes First 


DALE D. WELCH 
President, Hastings College 


THE increase in enrollment about 
which we are hearing so much is not 
going to affect Nebraska colleges in 
quite the same way as it will in many 
other areas. In the first place, the in- 
crease that we have in Nebraska will not 
be noticeable until about 1964. In other 
areas of the country it is expected to be- 
come effective as early as 1960. In the 

second place, Nebraska is not going to 
have any such percentage of increase as 
will be true in other states. 

On the basis of the birth rate to date 
it is possible that by 1970 there may be 
50 percent more students wanting to go 
to college in Nebraska than are now en- 
rolled. In other words, by that date we 
shall probably be in a position at Hast- 
ings College where we shall have to 
decide whether to increase the maximum 
from 800, to which we have been com- 
mitted for some time. 

It is my own judgment as your presi- 
dent that we should continue to empha- 
size quality and depth of penetration, 
rather than breadth in terms of increased 
enrollment. There will always need to be 
a sizable group of private colleges which 
put quality ahead of numbers. I believe 
that Hastings College should continue 
in that group. 


Meeting the Financial Need 


HOWELL H. BROOKS 
President, Coe College 


Tue future needs of Coe in physical 
facilities, endowment, and current gifts 
will increase somewhat, commensurate 
with the increase in number of students 
attending colleges and universities in the 
future. Our needs will be governed to a 


great extent by the decision of the board 
as to the maximum size of the institu- 
tion. The development program ap- 
proved last June will ultimately be suf- 
ficient for an enrollment of 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

However, this is only one part of the 
problem. We shall need to continue 
diligently the program of solicitation of 
funds for operating purposes. This is 
particularly so because of Coe’s inade- 
quate total endowment funds. Constant 
effort on the part of all of us connected 
with the college is needed to obtain our 
foreseeable objectives. Our over-all re- 
quirements will increase each year if we 
plan only to keep pace with other simi- 
lar institutions. 

As president of Coe, I am not inter- 
ested in just keeping pace with our com- 
petitors, if you will pardon the termi- 
nology. My interest is in seeing to it 
that ‘Coe far outdistances our traditional 
rivals and others in the quality and ade- 
quacy of the kind of education we give 
to our students. This task is not an easy 
one. When the three state-supported 
colleges are asking for, and they will 
probably receive, approximately $21,- 
000,000.00 for operations only for next 
year, you can see the magnitude of the 
problem. These institutions serve only 
49 percent of the students in college in 
Iowa. The four-year private liberal arts 
colleges serve 46 percent, and they do a 
good job with a lot less. 

The magnitude of the problem is 
rather awesome, but extremely challeng- 
ing. A large amount of my time this 
year will be spent on contacts with 
foundations, corporations, and individ- 
uals in an attempt to bring to Coe ever- 
increasing resources of all kinds. Con- 
tacts of every kind, both direct and in- 
direct, must be made. Interest in the 
work Coe is doing must be called to the 
attention of an increasing number of 
people and organizations every year. 
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Protecting Standards While 
Expanding 


DEANE W. MALOTT 
President, Cornell University 


Just how big will Cornell become? 
Taking into account their present capaci- 
ties and adding allowances for foresee- 
able development, our colleges and 
schools at Ithaca estimate that by the 
mid-sixties they will have a combined 
capacity for 12,500 students. This is 
room for about 3,000 more students than 
are now enrolled. In the face of the in- 
evitable pressures from the increased 
population of student age, I can see no 
alternative except to fill those places. To 
go beyond, with foreseeable resources, 
could lead to a serious undercutting of 
Cornell standards. That we could not 
permit. 

Regardless of the pressures—and our 
responsibilities to the State of New York 
through our contract colleges are very 
much a factor—I hope we shall be able 
to resist any marked expansion of our 
offerings unless such expansions are so 
endowed as to put no new drain on the 
university's resources or unless they are 
needed to implement our present scho- 
lastic commitments. 





Concerted Efforts To Train 
More Teachers 


JOHN F. HINES 
President, American International College 


Anp here, by the way, is a special prob- 
lem for all of us to face—for it is neces- 
sary now to attract to the teaching pro- 
fession those young people who have the 
intellectual capabilities and leadership 
qualities that are so necessary for this 
important life of service to our youth. 
In the next brief span of years before 
1960 it will be necessary to train and pro- 
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vide 15,000 new college instructors in 
the social sciences and humanities alone 
in order to handle the normal attrition 
among present professors, plus the great 
influx of students who will be knocking 
on college doors applying for admission 
—and some 26,000 more within the five 
years after that; so it behooves us to 
recognize this tremendous responsibility 
well before the need is actually upon us. 

The state universities and teachers 
colleges cannot and should not be forced 
to do this job alone. We must plan to 
do our share and do it well. In fact, 
there is a definite need for our many 
types of institutions. The strength of our 
nation’s educational facilities is in this 
very diversification, and the independent 
liberal arts colleges are uniquely suited 
to augment the strength of the teaching 
profession. 


A Plea for More Community 
Colleges 


H. LESLIE SAWYER 
President, Colby Junior College 


WHie none of us can see very far into 
the future, I expect that the registration 
at Colby will be increased about 10 per- 
cent next year. After that time it does 
not appear that the college will be able 
to accept many more students without 
a large capital investment. I believe this 
is true of most of our New England pri- 

vately endowed, resident junior colleges. 
Undoubtedly a few of them can accept 
a small number of students without a 
major investment, but it now seems to 
me that the hope of the future, as far 
as post-secondary education is concerned, 
rests with many local communities that 
have superior high school facilities and 
apparatus. Just how and when these 
buildings and equipment could be used 
is a problem that the local communities 
would have to solve individually; but the 
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fact remains that the local capital invest- 
ment could be at the disposal of a large 
number of students who could be edu- 
cated at home. There is nothing new in 
the idea. The only point I wanted to 
bring out is that I cannot imagine our 
privately endowed junior colleges in 
New England making much of a show- 
ing so far as added enrollment is con- 
cerned. Our job is to set standards of 
instruction, counseling, and guidance 
that will help our graduates into the 
right place in society. 


A Difficult Decision 


SARAH GIBSON BLANDING 
President, Vassar College 


Wuart the size of the college should 
be if we maintain the quality of a Vassar 
education and yet take account of a 
probable marked increase in the number 
of applications for admission over the 
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next decade will be a matter for faculty 
and trustee decision. Institutions of 
higher education have a common re- 
sponsibility to meet the demands of an 
enlarged college-age population, and 
privately supported colleges and univer- 
sities must be prepared to grow or con- 
cede that publicly supported institutions 
must take over more and more of the 
responsibility for higher education in 
this country. The present registration of 
1,400 at Vassar taxes our residence houses 
to capacity; we have the land for expan- 
sion but not the capital for new physical 
facilities nor for the enlarged faculty and 
staff that a significant increase in regis- 
tration would imply. We are quite aware 
that a larger number of students would 
increase, not simplify, our problem of 
financing the college, and we are not 
certain that the quality and character of 
the college could be maintained. We do 
indeed have many things to consider in 
regard to the optimum size of the col- 
lege in the future. 





Some Basic Considerations in Predicting 
College Enrollment 
FRANK H. BOWLES 


urING the forty-year period 1870 to 
1910 our population grew from 
40 to 92 million, or 130 percent. During 
this same period the number of college 
graduates increased from 9,300 to 34,200 
—or 260 percent. At the close of this 
period—that is, in 1910, 85 percent of 
all college graduates were in liberal arts 
fields, health fields, or law, with 5 per- 
cent in engineering and 10 percent in 
what is termed “other fields.” This, then, 
was a period in which there was a clear 
and definite relationship between popu- 
lation growth and college enrollments 
in the ratio of one to two. It was also 
a period when our colleges and univer- 
sities were producing graduates to serve 
in four major fields: teaching, the min- 
istry, medicine, and law. 

During the 1910-1950 forty-year period 
our population increased from 92 mil- 
lion to 151 million—or 65 percent, while 
the number of college graduates in- 
creased from 34,200 to 434,000. Since 
the latter figure is skewed by veteran 
enrollments, we can correct it, conserva- 
tively, to 260,000. Using this latter fig- 
ure we find that the increase was 660 
percent, which means that during this 
period college enrollments increased at 
ten times the rate of population increase. 
At the close of this period, only 42 per- 
cent of all college graduates were in the 
liberal arts, health fields, and law, and 
nearly 40 percent were distributed be- 
tween two fields which didn’t even ap- 
pear in the 1910 distributions—education 
and business. The remaining 20 per- 
cent was distributed between engineer- 
ing, with 10 percent; applied biology, 
principally agriculture, with 5 percent; 
and all other fields with 5 percent. 


In other words, this was a period in 
which the development of our higher in- 
stitutions bore no direct relationship to 
population growth, and during which 
there were changes in the form and 
structure of American higher education 
which could not possibly have been pre- 
dicted from the 1910 figures. These 
changes meant that higher education was 
no longer concerned only with prepara- 
tion for four professions but had so 
shifted in its course that the liberal arts 
plus important professions of 1910 ac- 
counted for less than half of our edu- 
cational effort, and all the rest of that 
effort was going into professions that 
were not regarded in terms of higher 


education forty years before. 
These figures, it seems to me, have im- 


portant meanings for us. They show 
that population increase is related to en- 
rollment increase, but is obviously not 
a determining factor. They suggest that 
we must look elsewhere for the determin- 
ing factor. 

If we examine these two forty-year 
periods to find the difference between 
them that may suggest the determining 
factor, we will, I think, agree that the 
difference lay in the extent of accom- 
plished social change. I use the phrase 
“accomplished social change” because 
while the period 1870 to 1910 was one 
in which great changes were in the 
making, it was not in itself marked by 
great change. Those changes came after 
1910, and many of them after the First 
World War, and when they came they 
were all-embracing—technological, eco- 
nomic, and social. I suggest that it was 
these changes which brought about the 
corresponding changes in the form and 
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structure and, indeed, the very purpose 
of our higher institutions. Certainly the 
figures show a fundamental shift in the 
offerings and nature of our institutions, 
which moved us from emphasis on the 
liberal arts in the training of a small pro- 
fessional class to emphasis on training 
in such newly-important professions and 
occupations as secondary teaching, man- 
agement, construction, merchandising, 
agriculture, and a whole host of service 
professions in such fields as nursing, 
medical technology, communications, ac- 
countancy, library service, transporta- 
tion, and public administration. 

I suggest also that if we are to look for 
a base line on which we can develop our 
predictions as to the next twenty years, 
we will be on much safer ground if we 
consider that we are in a period which 
is the continuation of the past forty years, 
than if we make our plans in terms of a 
one-to-one relationship or even a two-to- 
one relationship between population 
growth and enrollment increase, such as 
prevailed earlier. 

Although I suggest a careful and even 
prayerful consideration of growth figures 
over the last forty years, I do not suggest 
that college enrollments are going to in- 
crease, as they did during those years, 
at ten times the rate of population 
growth. My apparent conservatism here 
is based on a theory regarding the de- 
velopment of our secondary schools. 

We all know that in 1900 some 75 per- 
cent of secondary school graduates went 
to college. This ‘actually proves nothing, 
except that our secondary school system 
in 1900 was a very incomplete one. The 
reasons why it was incomplete would 
take some time to explore, and under any 
circumstances are not germane to the 
purpose of this paper, which is projec- 
tion rather than history, so I will leave 
that statement to stand bold and unsup- 
ported in order to present a theory about 
the twentieth century development of 
secondary education. 
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My theory, and I emphasize that it 
cannot be blamed on or attributed to 
anyone else, is that we have, since 1900, 
not only built, but substantially com- 
pleted, a system and structure of second- 
ary education based on a reasoned and 
accepted concept of education, with a 
curriculum established in terms of that 
concept and a teaching and administra- 
tive organization trained in that concept 
which is prepared, at least for the next 
generation, to perpetuate it. 

What I am suggesting is that we have 
adopted the principle that all Americans 
are entitled to the opportunity of finish- 
ing secondary school as part of the 
process of coming of age in America, and 
that we have structured our secondary 
school curriculum to match that concept. 
This has meant that our secondary 
schools have discarded certain tasks they 
once performed. One of these tasks, most 
important of all from the standpoint of 
the colleges was that of exact prepara- 
tion for college. Another of these tasks, 
related to, but not the same as the first, 
was the introduction to the study of cer- 
tain of the more exacting disciplines such 
as foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science. In place of these discarded 
tasks, the secondary schools have as- 
sumed the more difficult task of offering 
a comprehensive curriculum which pre- 
sents, on a sampling basis, a form of 
preparation for almost any occupation, 
including that of student, which a second- 
ary school graduate might elect to enter. 
An important by-product of this change 
is the fact that the educational and cul- 
tural opportunities available today in 
secondary schools are, on the whole, 
vastly wider and richer than the educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities avail- 
able in our colleges at the beginning of 
this century. This statement holds true, 
unfortunately, with respect to some col- 
leges today and may explain the puzzling 
enrollment problems that certain colleges 
are facing. 
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Predicting College Enrollment 


Another result of this change, which is 
far more than just a by-product, is that 
the colleges are now dealing with a new 
order of college preparation which will 
no longer deal in depth with such disci- 
plines as the foreign languages, science, 
mathematics, and English composition, 
and that there is no reason to hope or 
expect any marked change in that new 
order of preparation at least within the 
generation with which we are now con- 
cerned. 

Still another consequence of _ this 
change has been to introduce the need 
for a new tool of administration which 
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we have barely begun to use—that of 
guidance, which depends on evaluations 
of abilities, achievements, and interests 
over and above the sketchy indications in 
these areas which now emerge from rec- 
ords based on school and college studies. 
Both the need for development of this 
tool and our failure to use it in its present 
form are evidenced by the wastage in 
our freshman classes today. If we can 
develop and use it, we can go a long way 
toward better use of our educational 
system, and we may be able to modify 
our admissions system in the process to 
reduce some of the present problems. 


| * ouR country, with the deep-seated conviction that man is made to under- 
stand and hence should have as much education as possible in order to help him 
to understand, we recognize, all of us, that we are going to have a “bulge” in the 
colleges in about seven or eight years. 1960 seems to be the date when this 
is most likely to begin seriously to be felt, but there is a compounding factor in 
this population business which has to do with the attitude of the public in re- 
spect to education. The public recognizes that for social, economic, as well 
as cultural reasons, a young person is far better equipped to face life today if 
he does have an opportunity to go to college than if he does not. Some people 
put it this way: That we are getting to the stage at which having a bachelor’s 
degree is as commonplace today as having a high school diploma was twenty- 
five years ago. These are rather mundane terms in which to put it, and I use 
them only to make the point. I think that whether or not it is commonplace, 
the degree does promote understanding in the broadest sense——From “Some 
Qualitative Considerations in Planning for Greater Enrollment” by Arthur S. 
Adams, in A Call for Action, published by American Council on Education, 
1954. 











recasts of college enrollments are 

being used at various educational 
and government levels for important 
long-range planning. A report of the ex- 
perience in preparing such forecasts for 
the state of Michigan may be useful to 
those undertaking such a task in other 
states.’ 

The objective in preparing the Michi- 
gan enrollment forecasts was to provide 
tentative bench marks for a series of 
studies making long-range projections of 
needs in Michigan in higher education 
as a whole as well as in such fields as 
teacher education, extension work, and 
engineering education, and to provide 
necessary data for public agencies and 
legislative bodies. 

One of the first steps of the committee 
making the forecasts was to break with 
precedent in its definition of the college- 
age population. A college enrollment 
forecast has two components: (1) a fore- 
cast of the “college-age population,” 
and (2) a forecast of the proportion of 
“college-age population” who will attend 
college. Customarily the college-age 
population has been defined as 18-21 
years of age. Usually the college “en- 
rollment percentage” has been obtained 


* The forecasts were prepared for the Michi- 
gan Council of State College Presidents by a 
Population Study Group consisting of Professor 
Albert Mayer of Wayne University, Professor 
John F. Thaden of Michigan State College, and 
the author. The forecasts and their method of 
a are reported in Future School and 
College Enrollments in Michigan: 1955 to 1970. 
(Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc., 
1954.) The interpretations presented in this 
article are those of the author. They do not 


necessarily represent the views of the Popu- 
lation Study Group or of the Michigan Council 
of State College Presidents. 


Forecasts of College Enrollments in Michigan 


RONALD FREEDMAN 
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by dividing total college enrollments 
by the population aged 18-21. 

This procedure was not followed in 
the Michigan forecasts, because the 18- 
21-year age range fails to include a large 
proportion of college students. For ex- 
ample, in 1950 almost half of the college 
students were outside of this age range. 
Postponement of college training by 
service in the armed services and the 
continued growth of graduate education 
are likely to render the 18-21 age range 
permanently obsolete as a proper base 
for computing college enrollment ratios. 
The age range 18-24 was taken as a 
more rational base for the Michigan 
forecasts. 

Another problem in the customary pro- 
cedure is the practice of referring to the 
ratio between total college enrollments 
and the population aged 18-21 as the 
“percentage of college-age population” 
or “percentage” or “proportion” of “per- 
sons of college age.” Strictly speaking, 
none of these statements is correct, since 
the “percentage” is obtained by divid- 
ing the number of students of all ages 
by the number of people in a narrower 
age range. Thus, students outside the 
18-21-year age range are counted in en- 
rollments but are not included in the 
base population. In an extreme case 
such a “percentage” could be more than 
100 percent. This error has more than 
technical or semantic significance, since 
the erroneously high “percentage” re- 
sulting generates an unnecessary conflict 
about the educational consequences of 
increasing enrollments. 

For example, a widely disseminated 
recent publication forecasts possible na- 
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tional college enrollments of about 6,500,- 
000 for 1970, if “proportional attendance 
of college-age youth” is “SO percent by 
1970.” This may give the impression 
that the figure of 6,500,000 will only be 
obtained if one out of every two persons 
of “college age” (18-21) is in college 
in the year 1970. What is really meant 
is that the ratio of all college enroll- 
ments to population aged 18-21 will 
be .50. The proportion of persons 18-21 
enrolled may be closer to 30 percent than 
to 50 percent. 

If the “enrollment percentage” at- 
tached to an enrollment forecast is un- 
necessarily high because of this technical 
procedure, it exaggerates the proportion 
(but not the number) of “eligible” young 
people who will go to college. This may 
lead to embroiling the forecasts need- 
lessly in the perennial argument about 
whether mass enrollments necessarily in- 
volve a “lower” level of ability. The 
fact is that there would be a massive 
increase in college enrollments without 


any increase in the proportion of eligible 
students attending college, because of 
the certain large increase in the number 
of students of college age. 

Having made the decision to define 
the college-age population as 18-24 years 
old, the next task was to project sepa- 


rately the two components of the en- 
rollment trends: (1) the total popula- 
tion aged 18-24, and (2) the ratio of 
total college enrollments to this popula- 
tion (henceforth designated as the “en- 
rollment ratio”). A great variety of as- 
sumptions can be made as the basis for 
projecting these two component trends, 
with widely differing results. Fortu- 
nately, in Michigan—as in most other 
states—it was possible to make a stra- 
tegic decision narrowing the range of 
assumptions by an initial rough calcu- 
lation which showed that the rise in 
enrollments would be very great, even 
under very conservative assumptions. 
Since this is true, the committee making 
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the forecasts chose a limited number of 
“conservative” assumptions as the basis 
for its projection of trends. The rationale 
here was that long-range educational 
planners are more concerned initially 
with the general character of the enroll- 
ment trend than with exact estimates. 
For the work being done in the next five 
years in planning for 1970 on a state- 
wide basis the difference between a pro- 
jected enrollment increase of 90 percent 
and one of 120 percent is not likely to 
be significant. In any case, with this 
large increase in enrollment, an error 
of 25 percent or even more would have 
relatively little effect on the kind of plan- 
ning that must be done in the near fu- 
ture. From a practical point of view the 
adoption of “conservative” assumptions 
had the advantage of eliminating from 
controversy the fact that a massive in- 
crease in enrollments is likely to occur. 
We wanted to be sure that no one could 
reasonably argue that the projection of 
large enrollment increases was based on 
“extravagant” assumptions about such 
factors as migration of population into 
the state or the rate at which high school 
graduates would go on to college. If 
the state is going to face an enrollment 
crisis in higher education, the first task 
in preparing to meet it is to achieve a 
wide consensus among educators and 
governmental leaders that the approach- 
ing crisis is undeniably valid and not 
the dream of academic imperialists! 

On the whole the forecasts are being 
accepted on this basis. The current dis- 
cussions among educators, legislators, 
and others of how to meet the expected 
enrollment increase proceed without 
much dissent from the idea that the 
large increase is almost inevitable. 

Projections of the potential number 
of persons in the state aged 18-24 were 
made using fairly conventional demo- 
graphic techniques. The “low” forecast 
was based on the assumption that there 
would be no net migration into the state 
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—a conservative assumption in view of 
the present high rate of migration into 
the state. With this assumption, the 
populations aged 18-24 in 1950 and 1965 
and 1970 represent the survivors of chil- 
dren already alive.* Even on this con- 
servative basis, the projected number of 
persons aged 18-24 in 1970 is 1,039,000, 
as compared with 662,530 in 1950—a 57 
percent increase. Clearly, this indicates 
a potential substantial increase in col- 
lege enrollments, even if the proportion 
of “eligibles” going to college remains 
unchanged. 

A second population projection of per- 
sons aged 18-24 was made using the 
so-called “ratio” method. Essentially, 
this method takes a population forecast 
for the whole nation as its starting point 
and derives a forecast for the state by 
projecting the ratio of population in the 
state to that in the nation. Projecting 
such a ratio involves assumptions about 
the net-migration balance of the state, 
since changes in the ratio of the popula- 
tion of the state to that of the nation in 
the indicated age groups will depend al- 
most entirely on the balance of migra- 
tion between states. The technique used 
here was to assume that the present per- 
centage of net-migration into the state 
would gradually diminish to zero. In 
view of the prospects for the continuing 
high rate of migration into Michigan 
this appears to be a conservative pro- 
cedure. On this basis, the population 
aged 18-24 was projected to increase by 
68 percent between 1950 and 1970. This 
provides the basis for a forecast of a 68 
percent increase in enrollments between 
1950 and 1970—again without any in- 
crease in the proportion of eligibles at- 
tending college. The population fore- 
casts based on the ratio method were 
adopted as the basis for all calculations 


* Application of “life-table survival rates” to 
the known population of children for the appro- 
priate ages yields the population forecasts for 
the indicated years. 
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of enrollment trends, since these seemed 
to be at once both conservative and 
reasonable. These forecasts of popula- 
tion increase are likely to be conserva- 
tively low, barring a catastrophe like war 
or a major unexpected shift in the econ- 
omy resulting in net emigration from 
Michigan to other states. 

A “rock bottom” series of enrollment 
forecasts was prepared, assuming that the 
only changes affecting enrollments would 
result from the growth of the population 
base of persons aged 18-24. Since no 
one has seriously suggested that the pro- 
portion of persons going to college will 
decrease, these forecasts could be taken 
as a lower limit on which almost every 
one could agree. Since these lower-limit 
forecasts showed an increase of about 
two thirds in enrollments by 1970, it was 
possible to remove the fact of a massive 
increase in enrollments from serious 
controversy. 

Since it seems likely that, in fact, the 
enrollment ratio will increase, several 
additional series of forecasts were pre- 
pared based on different assumptions 
about this ratio. Here, the range for 
speculation is very wide. A simple lin- 
ear projection of past trends in the en- 
rollment ratio results in very great in- 
creases in enrollments by 1970. While 
such large increases are not unlikely, they 
imply a rather basic change in the social 
groups and ability levels from which 
college students will be drawn. They 
also imply a significant change in the 
structure of the national labor force, 
particularly with reference to the age 
distribution of “new workers.” It is 
true that such great enrollment changes 
are not unimaginable in view of the 
current rapid rate of social and economic 
change. However, any accurate assess- 
ment of the amount of change depends 
on a difficult projection of a complex 
set of social and economic events. 

The committee making the Michigan 
projections chose a simpler and more 
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conservative course. This procedure was 
based on the observation that for many 
years Michigan’s enrollment ratio has 
ranked below at least 20 other states, 
and that after a lag of a number of 
years Michigan has “caught up” with 
the earlier levels reached by larger lead- 
ing states. The enrollment ratio was 
projected making various assumptions 
about the time at which the Michigan 
ratio would reach the present level of 
other leading states. This procedure has 
the advantage of reference to enrollment 
ratios that can be observed in other 
states. 

For example, one assumption made 
was that by 1965 Michigan would reach 
the 1950 average enrollment ratio for 
New York and California. The rate of 
increase thus derived for the period to 
1965 was then assumed to continue until 
1970. This particular projection resulted 
in a forecast of total Michigan college 
enrollments of 215,000 by 1970—more 
than a doubling of present enrollments. 
This was the end point in the “high” 
forecast series. Another forecast series 
was based on the assumption that the 
California-New York level would not be 
reached until 1970. Several additional 
intermediate series were based on other 
assumptions. 

In all, five series of forecasts were pre- 
sented. Although all were considered 
possible, three were chosen as most likely 
to approximate enrollment trends. These 
indicated a probable increase in enroll- 
ments from 1953 to 1970 of between 71 
to 158 percent. The first figure repre- 
sents an increase due solely to popula- 
tion increase. Even the highest increase 
represents a relatively small increase in 
the enrollment ratio. The enrollment 
ratio is now so small that relatively small 
increases in it can represent major in- 
creases in total enrollments—especially 
when the additional leverage of the in- 
creasing population is considered. 

Anyone who has worked with popula- 


tion forecasts knows that the users of 
such data almost always prefer a single 
“best” forecast series, rather than a range 
of forecasts. While indicating prefer- 
ence for three among the five series pre- 
sented, the Population Study Group was 
unwilling to designate a single “best” 
forecast. The presentation was made de- 
liberately in terms of a range to empha- 
size the conviction that there were a va- 
riety of reasonable possibilities. The 
presentation of a range of projections 
may be more useful than a single pro- 
jection series, because it may enable 
those who will use the data to see the 
consequences of the particular set of 
assumptions they consider most reason- 
able. Presentation of the range was in- 
tended to emphasize also the fact that 
any one of a range of reasonable possi- 
bilities might result in a very large in- 
crease in enrollment. Again, it was felt 
that it was more important to know that 
an increase in enrollments of about 100 
percent was likely than to determine (or 
guess) exactly whether 70 percent or 
130 percent was the most probable fig- 
ure. 

It should be recognized that forecasts 
of college enrollments may become “self- 
fulfilling prophecies.” If they are con- 
sidered seriously by the educational and 
government leaders for whom they are 

made, the actions taken by those leaders 
may provide the means by which enroll- 
ments may reach predicted levels. More 
broadly stated, enrollment forecasts can 
not be represented as indicating inex- 
orable laws of nature. The level of fu- 
ture enrollments will depend on actions 
taken in the intermediate years by offi- 
cials charged with such responsibilities. 

There is a growing awareness by edu- 
cational and governmental leaders in 
Michigan that there will be a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for a college edu- 
cation in the state in the next two dec- 
ades. Discussion and planning now is 
beginning to center on broad policy 
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questions of how to finance and organize 
a greatly expanded college program, 
rather than on plans for educating any 
specific number of students in 1970. 
Bearing this in mind, the enrollment 
forecasts were intended to provide the 
basis for a consensus that, even using 
the most conservative assumptions, the 
probable enrollment increase will re- 
quire an unprecedented increase in the 
funds and facilities for higher education 
in the state. 

The report of the Michigan Population 
Study Group contains a statement that 
the realization of any particular forecast 
depends on the course taken by a com- 
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plex series of economic and social events. 
Unexpected events may reverse presently 
observed trends. However, some kind 
of population and enrollment forecast 
is implicit in any educational planning. 
It seems desirable to make the forecasts 
as explicit and reasonable as possible. 

Recognition of the tentative character 
of any population forecasts leads to the 
conclusion that such forecasts should be 
subject to periodic re-evaluation. Fore- 
casts are likely to be most useful if they 
are regarded not only as the best cur- 
rent estimate of future trends but also as 
a base line for regularly revised fore- 
casts. 
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Taos wuo plan for colleges and universities in America would all agree that 
we have a central responsibility to help men and women become free, to prepare 
them to be fit citizens for a free society. Being educators, we always want to 
define our terms and to disagree about the definitions. But if we leave the 
terms broad, not too sharply defined, here we can and do stand together. 
This sense of responsibility is common to us all. The tax-supported insti- 
tution is clearly. responsible to all the — who support it by taxation. It 
must clearly relate its programs of studies to the needs of the community or 
state for specialized training in many fields of activity. But just as clearly it 
must aim to produce first of all free men and women fit for the community 
which supports the university. Nor is the so-called private college so private 
at this point. We would do well to speak of the ra aro tary rather than of 
the private, college. The charters of such colleges are a by the state, 
as are their tax exemptions. Their trustees, acting from broader motives than 


these merely legal ones, think of their colleges as serving some ae 
in society at large, even though that constituency may not be sharply defined. 
They properly regard themselves as trustees of ideas and ideals as well as of 
bonds and buildings, and take it for granted that their ultimate responsibility 
is to the common weal.—From “Responsibility—For What and to Whom?” 
by Robert W. McEwen, in Education in a Free World, published by American 
Council on Education, 1955, 





How High the Bill? 


America’s Colleges and Universities Look Ahead Ten Years 
and Estimate Their Needs for Additional Financial Resources 


JOHN A. POLLARD AND NORMAN W. BARRETT 


HY ApaMs, fifty years ago, wrote 
that “the whole problem of educa- 
tion is one of its cost in money.” That 
statement is of course an oversimplifi- 
cation. But most presidents and boards 
of trustees would probably agree that 
adequate financing is today the main 
problem of higher education. Alumni 
are being indoctrinated in it, and urged 
to help, as the most direct beneficiaries. 
Other segments of the nation, including 
its “corporate citizens,” are also being 
asked for aid. . Evidently there is a grow- 
ing willingness to give it, as the realiza- 
tion spreads that the colleges and uni- 
versities in effect constitute the reactor 
which makes the nation’s economic ma- 
chine run and its cultural life grow. 

The broader the potential base of 
support becomes, of course, the more 
insistently the question is asked, “What 
do the colleges need?” Large business 
concerns in particular want to know, in 
the interest of doing their fair share. On 
their behalf particularly the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education made a sur- 
vey during 1954 in which the nation’s 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools were asked, among other things, 
to estimate their needs over the next ten 
years for additional endowment and 
funds for buildings, equipment, and 
maintenance. 

In round numbers, and with neces- 
sary upgrading of figures given by the 
753 institutions which returned usable 
questionnaires, here is the best estimate 
which can be reached of the needs of 
1,309 colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools im the United States: 


For additional endowment ( un- 
restricted, faculty salary, 
scholarship, current opera- 
tions, research) . 

For capital funds (buildings, 
improvements, equipment, 
maintenance ) 


$4,111,625,000 


$4,024,666,288 


Total $8,136,291 ,288 


It is believed that the grand total needed 
for additional endowment is low, since 
many of the 753 institutions did not give 
estimates for anything more than unre- 
stricted endowment. 

College presidents were requested by 
the CFAE to look ahead ten years and 
estimate their institutions’ additional 
needs on a realistic, rock-bottom basis. 
In making their estimates they were 
asked to consider the surge of enrollment 
expected by 1965, and such additional 
numbers of students as they might be 
able to accept. So the $8-billion-plus 
which is the grand total of the estimates 
is also, in a sense, the colleges’ advance 
bill to the nation for doing the important 
job which it expects them to do. 

Whether, in terms of present volume 
of support, the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities can realistically hope to in- 
crease their aggregate resources over a 
ten-year period at an average annual 
rate of more than $800 million, is diffi- 
cult even to guess. There is no annual 
survey of total philanthropy in Ameri- 
can higher education.’ But in terms of 
the current national production of wealth 

*One is being initiated in the summer of 
1955 by the American College Public Relations 


Association in cooperation with the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 
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and total personal income, $800 million 
additional a year for our colleges and 
universities in a time of greatly expand- 
ing need for their services is not an un- 
reasonable sum. 

Walter Lippmann has shown that since 
1900 the nation has been investing a 
smaller and smaller percentage of its 
annual income in education. In his view 
this “shortage of education” has as seri- 
ous implications for the country as the 
inadequate national defense had in the 
years following 1945; and he points out 
that we found we could pay for an ade- 
quate defense when we realized it was 
necessary. Emerson Andrews in turn has 
calculated that the nation’s expenditures 
for tobacco in any recent year (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures) exceed 
his estimated national total of philan- 
thropy for 1954—about $5.4 _ billion. 
There is no question that the nation has 
enough wealth to support its institutions 
of higher education more adequately. 
With the increasing recognition of the 
importance of a steady and ever-grow- 
ing supply of educated manpower, there 
is reason to hope that more adequate 
support may be enlisted. 

But a word of caution has already been 
sounded. In the 1954 report of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, Presi- 
dent John W. Gardner wrote: 


It is of utmost importance that the Amer- 
ican people be realistic about the costs of 
higher education. The requirements of real- 
ism can be very simply stated. The Amer- 
ican people should not commit themselves 
to more higher education than they can 
maintain—and are willing to pay for—at 
a reasonable level of quality. We have not 
always guided ourselves by this principle. 
If we are in favor of the expansion of the 
higher educational system, then we should 
be in favor of providing it with adequate 
financial support. If we cannot maintain 
our higher educational plant at a decent 
level, if we cannot pay our teachers respec- 
table salaries, if we cannot provide the in- 
dividual with learning experiences which 
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make for growth, if, in the interests of econ- 
omy, we must fall into assembly-line tech- 
niques of grinding out mediocrities, then per- 
haps we had better lower our aspirations 
with respect to the numbers who should 
receive higher education. If the American 
people are unwilling to pay, or cannot afford 
to pay, for increased higher education, then 
it will not be an ignoble thing to face that 
fact honestly and spare our young people 
the deception involved in shoddy and super- 
ficial college experiences. 


Some detailed results of the 
CFAE survey 


That the colleges themselves are as a 
rule interested mainly in doing a quality 
job, and in giving education with in- 
tegrity only to the numbers of students 
they can serve effectively, seems fairly 
clear from the questionnaires returned to 
the CFAE. Moreover, the institutions 
know that higher education at the quality 
level is expensive. 

Aside from a few of the larger state 
universities, almost none of the major 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States failed to take part in the 
CFAE survey. The 753 institutions which 
completed questionnaires were separated 
into nine logical groups for study: 


Group No. of Institu- 
tions Replying 
1. Church-related colleges (non- 


Catholic ) Sees ial ; 125 
2. Catholic colleges rr 84 
3. Federal, state, or municipal 
(including teachers) colleges 113 
4. Nondenominational, independ- 
ent liberal arts colleges 184 
5. Independent universities 66 
6. Federal, state, or municipal 
universities oe 54 
7. Catholic universities ..... 21 
8. Church-related universities 
(non-Catholic) ..... ane 26 
9. Professional and technical 
~ SS ae aeeaite 80 
TD al cance heigl ; 753 


As reported in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s Education Directory, 1954-55, 
Part 3: Higher Education, these accred- 
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ited four-year degree-granting institu- 
tions constituted the central segment of 
our system of higher education. They 
represented 57.5 percent of the 1,309 
accredited degree-granting institutions 
considered in this study, and had 70.5 
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percent of the total enrollment (see 
Table 1). The poorest participation, on 
a percentage basis, was in groups three 
and nine. Few of the state teachers col- 
leges and few of the independent theo- 
logical and other small specialized pro- 


TABLE 1 


ENROLLMENTs IN 1,309 Four-YEAR ACCREDITED DEGREE-GRANTING 
Instrrutions, 1954° 





INSTITUTIONS ToTaAL ENROLLMENT 


Group CLASSIFICATION 























No. % No. % 
A. Institutions answering CFAE 
questionnaire: 

ini -k cere b sGaey aes 125 16.6 70,014 $.3 
2 saiaoes aiovaeeea Satan yias 84 11.2 54,495 3.9 
3 113 15.0 197 ,637 14.4 
4 Slee 184 24.4 134,432 9.8 
Bisa cia 23 aa ee , 66 8.8 316,092 21.1 
aA ack es ido Sele eaianans 54 7.2 398, 165 29.1 
ee ateceneel 21 2.8 85 ,033 6.2 
ee ittectss eo 26 3.5 36, 833 2.6 
9 i Saha. ucts eee 80 10.5 74,538 5.9 
WONG fa sud ca teemenan 753* | 100.0 1,367,239" | 100.0 

B. Institutions not answering 

CFAE questionnatre: 
Biacenenes a6 a aD 69 12.4 35,433 6.2 
Bs veevatee: Radiata = 91 16.4 32,026 5.6 
3 ess ; ; 158 28.4 219,942 38.5 
4 42 7.6 27 , 363 4.8 
5 9 1.6 55,758 | 10.0 
6 17 3.1 114, 206 20.0 
7 7 4.3 21,048 3.6 
8 2 0.4 6,663 ee 
\ 9 161 28.8 59,082 10.1 
ae eee eneseneceennesesemnsefhseetasae 
Total. .. 556” | 100.0 571,521> | 100.0 
C. Grand Totals 

Macks acara a i Asma 194 14.8 105 ,447 5.4 
2 ane — 175 13.4 86,521 4.5 
3 es 271 20.7 417,579 23.5 
_ Re en, ee 226 17.3 161,795 8.3 
5 ' 75 aia 371,850 19.2 
6.. 71 5.4 512,371 26.4 
7 28 2.1 106,081 i 
8 eels 28 2.1 43,496 a8 
Wik wieloaea cae 4 emda a it 241 18.5 133,620 6.9 
Toes ee NON 1,309 100.0 0 


| 
| 
} 





| 1,938,760 | 100. 


* Based on U. S. Office of Education Education Directory, 1954-55, Part 3: 
Higher Education. 

* 753 =57.5 percent of 1,309 institutions; 1,367,239 represents 70.5 percent 
of the enrollments in the 1,309 institutions. 

> 556 =42.5 percent of 1,309 institutions; 571,521 represents 29.5 percent 
of the enrollments in the 1,309 institutions. 
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fessional schools completed question- 
naires. But most of the independent col- 
leges and universities having to look to 
the general public for financial support 
did so, and this type accounts for roughly 
two-thirds of all imstitutions of higher 
education in the United States. Also, 
most of the major state universities took 
part in the survey: a total of 54, or 7.2 
percent of the cooperating institutions, 
with 29.1 percent of the total enrollments 
of the 753 colleges and universities which 
completed CFAE questionnaires. 

That all these institutions know higher 
education is expensive is underscored by 
fundamental needs which they reported, 
as shown in Table 2. 
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some instances the amount needed is 
even greater than the amount presently 
in hand. The Catholic colleges, many 
of them small, and the Catholic univer- 
sities appear im general to be notably 
underendowed. Except in the two groups 
of tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties, the average amounts needed per 
institution for unrestricted endowment 
and for building funds roughly corre- 
spond. 

Of especial significance are the aver- 
age amounts needed by the tax- — 
ported groups for plant funds. Plainly 
these indicate that these institutions ex- 
pect—and would like to be able to plan— 
to carry the heaviest part of the burden 


TABLE 2 
NEEDs ror ADDITIONAL UNRESTRICTED ENDOWMENT FUNDS AND Bur_pInGc FuNpDs 


(Average per Institution) 


Group CLASSIFICATION 


No. in 
Group 


Church-related Colleges (non- 

Catholic Colleges . oe 

Federal, State, or Municipal (incl. 
Teachers) College Ss. ; , 

Nondenominational, Inde pe ndent 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

Independent Universities. ........ 

Federal, State, or Municipal Uni- 
versities....... 

Catholic Universities............. 

Church-related Universities (non- 
Catholic) 

Professional and Technical Schools. | 








| NEEDS FOR UNRESTRICTED ENDOWMENT 
i 
t 
| 
| 


NEEDS FOR BUILDINGS, 


IMPROVEMENTS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND MAINTENANCE 


No. Average No. 


Average 
Reporting Need Reporting 


Need 


a 
| 


108 $1,571,157 119 
59 2,498,441 71 


$1,488, 695 
3,001,831 


| 
| 


35 2,447,143 70 4,326,092 
2,633,216 


: 1,922,591 
58 12,996,441 60 


8,109,250 


16, 284,848 
7,293,000 


3,444,792 
2,542,578 


$4,021,873 





27 12,790,375 40 
20 7,850,000 20 


23 2,845 ,652 24 
61 3,231,885 64 


$4, 269,701 





630 











From it a number of salient facts stand 
out. In spite of the belief of some well- 
informed and canny observers that “the 
day of endowments is over,” all nine 
groups of institutions, including even 
the two state-supported types, express 
the need for a larger backlog of work- 
ing capital—fixed assets, if you will. In 


of swollen enrollments in the next decade. 
Of even greater significance is the re- 
ported need by these institutions for un- 
restricted endowment—an average of 
about $2.5 million among the federal, 
state, or municipal colleges, and an aver- 
age of nearly $13 million among the 27 
state universities which reported on this 
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question. Obviously, these askings under- 
line the need for revenues, beyond what 
state legislatures are able or willing to 
appropriate, which will enable an insti- 
tution to achieve the first order of excel- 
lence in its broad program—as Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Minnesota, and others 
have done with the additional aid of 
private support. 


Who will pay the bill? 


Whether our colleges and universities 
will receive the $8 billion in additional 
resources which they report they need 
during the next 10 years, and who will 
foot the bill, are questions that can only 
be answered in retrospect in 1965. Here 
only a few predictions can be ventured. 


e If they are specific and convincing in 
stating their needs to their constitu- 
encies, our higher educational institu- 
tions almost surely will get greater 
financial support than they are receiv- 
ing today. 

® Established sources of support—state 
legislatures, alumni and alumnae 
groups, service clubs and other local 
organizations, individual philanthro- 
pists, foundations—will have to give 
more, and not expect business and 
industry to pick up the tab. 


® Business concerns, now estimated to 
be making total grants of about $100 
million a year for philanthropic and 
educational causes, can and probably 
will give more. They have a growing 
concern for the higher educational 
establishment from which they draw 
their indispensable supply of edu- 
cated manpower. But they are deter- 
mined that their grants will only sup- 
plement, not replace, the support 
which the institutions get from their 
various “publics.” This point and 
the need for more substantial alumni 
support were stressed repeatedly at a 


conference of fifty-six leading corpo- 
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rate executives held at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, in the spring of 
this year under the cosponsorship of 
the Graduate School of Business in 
Columbia University and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education.? 


¢ Our higher educational institutions 
may well receive, during the next ten 
years, a larger share of the nation’s 
philanthropic dollar. This prediction 
has been made by several leading in- 
dustrialists. But the institutions, in a 
competitive market, will have to “show 
cause.” Well-conceived development 
programs can do part of the job. Also 
the colleges and universities may 
wisely exploit occasions such as Ameri- 
can Education Week to show why 
they merit greater financial support. 


® The institutions themselves may also 
help to pay the bill by effecting greater 
and still greater economies in business 
management. A well-run institution 
creates confidence among potential 
supporters. Management surveys (not 
im any way touching the educational 
programs, which are in the hands of 
the faculties) have already enabled a 
number of colleges and universities to 
save substantial sums in their operat- 
ing budgets. So marked is the poten- 
tial in this area that the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education has im 
preparation, and hopes soon to publish, 
a manual on business management 
surveys. With the aid of it, and with 
or without professional counsel, any 
interested institution should be able 
to look itself in the eye. (The desir- 
ability of doing this was also stressed 
at the Arden House conference re- 
ferred to above.) 


*A reading of the conference report will be 
enlightening for all college presidents and 
trustees. A single copy may be obtained free 
by writing the CFAE at 6 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








isToRY reveals that many significant 
H steps of progress in the affairs of 
man are associated with periods of social 
and political upheaval. In fact, under 
— leadership, reforms can be 
rought about during times of turbulence 
and uncertainty that would receive little 
attention during periods of serenity. 
Due to the great growth in student 
population and to the increased interest 
in en en education, the colleges 
and universities of this country face 
problems within a very few years that 
could be extremely serious. We can 
meet the demands that are going to be 
made upon us by merely crowding more 
students into classrooms and dormitories, 
by hiring hordes of student assistants, 
and by employing all the other expedi- 
ents of which we saw a small sample 
after World War II. On the other hand, 
the problems of education on the post- 
secondary level can be faced critically 
to the end that we attempt to design 
a program that will provide maximum 
benefits to the youth of this nation. I 
propose the latter; that is, I propose that 
we take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity that the present emergency makes 
available to us to review carefully the 
entire structure of higher education, in- 
cluding its purposes and its methods. 
Recently, Dr. Philip A. Cowen, co- 
ordinator of research for the State Uni- 
versity of New York, has completed a 
study of the educational interests of 
virtually all the high school graduates 
of the class of 1953 in eleven counties 
of New York State; approximately 
twenty-one thousand students were in- 
volved in the study. Dr. Cowen found 
that about 48 percent of the graduates 
planned to continue their studies upon 
a full-time basis, and of the remaining 
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52 percent nearly half expressed some 
interest in additional education; these 
facts provide a remarkable index to the 
increasing demand for higher education. 
But, of those students planning full-time 
postsecondary studies, nearly one third 
expected to pursue programs of less than 
four years in length. Even in the con- 
servative East the value of two-year 
programs, chiefly of a so-called terminal 
nature, is being recognized to an increas- 
ing extent by both students and em- 
ployers. 

Perhaps of even greater significance 
for our discussions is Dr. Cowen’s analy- 
sis of those students who expected to 
attend four-year institutions. Certainly 
I would not advocate rigid adherence to 
some psychological index, such as the 
intelligence quotient, as a basis for ad- 
mission to college. Nevertheless, there 
is considerable agreement that an intel- 
ligence quotient of 110 may be accepted 
as representing a critical score in the 
determination of those students who can 
derive satisfaction from four-year college 
attendance; most students having IQ’s 
below such a score have great difficulty 
with college work that demands a high 
standard of achievement. Yet, among 
those students in the study who expected 
to pursue four-year programs with a 
major in business, for example, approxi- 
mately 45 percent had IQ’s below 110. 
Nearly a quarter of those enrolling for 
programs in the liberal arts possessed 
scores below the critical level, and 39 
percent of those taking courses in 
teacher education were in the doubtful 
area of intelligence as measured by the 
intelligence tests. Table 1 below, taken 
from Dr. Cowen’s report, is most in- 
formative as a supplement to these 
comments. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH ScHOOL GRADUATES WHO PLANNED To 
ATTEND Four-YEAR INSTITUTIONS FULL TIME IN SEVEN Major 
FreLps, ACCORDING TO THEIR IQ 





FIELD 
130 and over 

oO 

/0 
GIS 5nos ss chee ow es 
Arts and science*......... 13 
RS soon ee 3 
OS RTC re 16 
Home economics.......... 5 
ae hs haan wine othe 5 
Teacher education........ 5 





* Includes preprofessional. 


An examination of Dr. Cowen’s com- 
plete findings forces one to question the 
guidance that has directed a third or 
more of the students into traditional 
four-year programs of study; the high 
rate of failure among college students 
and the resulting heartaches and frustra- 
tions attest to the fallacies in present 
tendencies that encourage students to 
enroll in studies for which they have 
little aptitude. 

Further analysis of the Cowen data 
reveals, conv ersely, that nearly 20 per- 
cent of the high school graduates in 
his study who have IQ’s of 130 and over 
did not expect to attend any kind of 
postsecondary institution. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of those having IQ’s between 110 
and 130 planned no additional study 
after high school graduation. It is not 
easy to provide an adequate explanation 
of the disquieting fact that such a large 
number of capable young people dis- 
continue their formal education at such 
an early age. The economic factor is 
certainly significant; this is quite appar- 
ent if one studies the aoe table 
from Cowen’s study (see Table 2), and 
observes the pronounced increase in per- 
centages as one moves from the values 
found in columns 1 and 2 to the corre- 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 





110-129 Below 110 Total 

(%) (%) (%) 

- 65 35 100 
65 22 100 

52 45 100 

66 18 100 

60 35 100 

55 40 100 

56 39 100 


sponding figures found in column 3. 
The importance of the economic factor 
is confirmed also if one notes that only 
a slight difference exists between any 
two figures of the third column. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN 
Each INTELLIGENCE CATEGORY PLANNING 
FuLL-TIME POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION Ac- 
CORDING TO FAMILY INCOME* 








Income | Income | Income 
under | $4,000—| $8,000 
IQ $4,000 | $7,999 | and over 
%) %) (%) 
130 and over...... 77 79 96 
120-129......... | @ | 92 95 
110-119......... 49 | 58 89 


*Family income information was obtained from the 
State Department of Taxation and Finance without identi- 
fication of any person's name and income. Security 
provisions of the law were applied. 


The slight increase in percentage, how- 
ever, as one compares corresponding 
figures in columns 1 and 2 of the pre- 
vious table reveals the importance of 
factors other than the economic when 
a student makes his decision to attend 
or not to attend college. These other 
factors, including that of interest in read- 
ily available curricula, may be classified 
under the heading “motivation.” That 
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intelligence is a basic element in mo- 
tivation is apparent if one observes the 
increase in percentages from bottom to 
top of columns 1 and 2 in Table 2. 

The students who come to us in our 
institutions of higher learning are char- 
acterized not by their uniformity but by 
their diversity—in abilities, in needs, and 
in interests. Yet we persist in our rigid 
adherence to traditional programs of 
education that may be adapted to an 
even smaller percentage of our students 
as proportionately greater numbers of 
them seek admission to our colleges and 
universities. It is my belief that pro- 
grams in the: liberal arts, in business, in 
engineering, and in all the accepted pro- 
fessional and graduate fields would ac- 
tually be strengthened by the existence 
of a greater variety of educational op- 
portunities such as I envisage. That is, 
I propose for the future not only more 
two-year programs, but perhaps one-year 
and three- year programs as well. Al- 
though many of these programs may be 
described as terminal, the term must be 
employed in a relative sense to have 
the flexibility that is desirable in our total 
educational structure. Basically, our goal 
must merely be that of assisting each 
student to obtain the kind of education 
from which he will profit the most. 

As a working hypothesis we have as- 
sumed in New York State that, except 
in the case of one or two geographical 
areas, existing institutions, with their 
planned expansion, can accommodate 
during the next decade and a half all 
those students who will be seeking and 
who can profit from traditional four- 
year courses of study. Each day the 
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evidence increases that such an assump- 
tion provides a valid basis for our plan- 
ning if our four-year institutions and the 
two-year institutions that we should 
create will cooperate in developing 
and carrying out necessary policies. 
Of course, an immediate corollary of 
such a statement pertains to the neces- 
sity for better programs of guidance, for 
the integration of some two-year and 
four-year programs, and for the careful 
planning of institutions and curricula to 
meet the needs of students who have 
the interest in and the specialized abili- 
ties to profit from certain short-term 
courses. Educators must give renewed 
attention to courses that have been typi- 
cal of the programs of our technical in- 
stitutes, and, in addition, new or revised 
programs are needed to educate for the 
growing number of ancillary, health pro- 
fessions. Short postsecondary programs 
of study must be made available for the 
potential small-business man, and even 
our secretaries and many of our clerical 
personnel can profit from short-term edu- 
cational curricula that are truly post- 
secondary in nature. 

As a supplement to my remarks may I 
say that I believe all our so-called formal 
programs of education will become less 
formal in the future. In particular, there 
will be numerous short cuts for able 
students, and we shall observe an 
increasing tendency to individualize 
courses of study, both professional and 
preprofessional. This is as it should be, 
but I suspect that the pressures of an 
increased student body will accelerate 
the development of necessary policy. 








How Does a Liberal Arts College Determine 
Its Optimum Size? 


RUSSELL D. COLE 


HE OPTIMUM size of a college of 

liberal arts is more or less a relative 
matter rather than an absolute magic 
number or numbers. There are excel- 
lent colleges of liberal arts enrolling in 
the thousands and likewise similar 
schools enrolling in the hundreds. What 
would be an optimum size for an educa- 
tional service in one setting would not 
necessarily be the optimum size for an- 
other educational service in another set- 
ting. Nor would the optimum size for 
an institution at a particular time be that 
same institution’s long-run role in the 
future, should its resources, and hence 
its opportunities, for expansion and en- 
richment of its educational program be- 
come a possibility. 

This being the case, how does the 
individual college approach the problem 
in a practical way? The essential com- 
ponents of a determination of optimum 
size are: (1) the educational program 
an institution wishes to carry on; (2) the 
conditions under which it is to be oper- 
ated; and (3) the setting in which the 
program is to be operated. 

Important in the educational program 
is its extensiveness and intensiveness. It 
is at this point we all too often invalidate 
any serious consideration of optimum 
size, by trying to be all things to all men 
rather than some things to some men. 
All too frequently, by piecemeal addi- 
tion we so spread what we are doing 
that even to think of an optimum size 
brings limitless expansion. The college 
which wishes to think of an optimum 
size needs to define carefully what it 
wishes to do, and then pray for the forti- 
tude to hold to it. There is no substi- 


tute for that clear definition and the 
holding of program to what is essential 
to its achievement. For, after all, col- 
leges should be operated for the benefit 
of students, not to satisfy the whims of 
professors. 

The conditions under which the educa- 
tional program is to be operated refer: 
(1) to the class size which is to be con- 
sidered normal, both at the lower levels 
and the upper levels; (2) to the hours 
of formal teaching and the other de- 
mands which will be made upon the 
faculty; and (3) the vital question as 
to what is considered the minimum num- 
ber of faculty members for the particular 
departments. This last point is of im- 
portance primarily in the smaller-sized 
colleges, and is a question of intellectual 
association and stimulation. Here one 
would say that in most cases a depart- 
ment with two or more members is better 
than a department with one member. 

The setting refers to the number and 
the quality of personnel, the administra- 
tive staff, the plant and facilities, and 
the financing of the college. The size of 
the faculty is directly related to the 
nature of the educational program. The 
quality of the faculty is related to the 
quality of the institution desired rather 
than to the optimum size. In the ad- 
ministrative staff certain key positions 
have to be filled. In large ‘institutions 
these will be more numerous and on a 
unit basis; in smaller institutions these 
will be fewer in number and one person 
may carry one or more of these respon- 
sibilities. Plant, facilities, and financing 
are perennial problems which always 
consume considerable time of someone. 
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These matters, however, are, in a sense, 
incidental to the question we have before 
us, in that their function is to support 
the educational services, and they will 
yield in proportion to the ingenuity of 
the administration. At their worst they 
are only temporary and irritating. But 
they provide the setting in which the 
main work of the college is carried on 
and, therefore, should be adequate. 

Now, given the predetermined answers 
to the educational program, the condi- 
tions under which it is to be operated, 
and the setting—and these are matters 
each institution has to settle for itself 
and which will vary from college to col- 
lege—a liberal arts ‘college will approach 
the question of optimum size along two 
avenues: 

1. The college will attempt to effect 
an internal balance which eliminates 
such bottlenecks as prevent the com- 
pletely effective use of the available re- 
sources of personnel, space, and equip- 
ment in the predetermined program and 
the conditions under which it is to be 
operated. Thus, there might be a col- 
lege operating at the optimum size of 
two hundred or of two thousand. And 
the difference between operating effi- 
ciently at an optimum size or operating 
inefficiently at some other size is directly 
related to the ability of those in charge 
of the college to achieve that internal 
balance and to provide the necessary en- 
vironment—both personal and physical 
—for that operation. 

2. The other avenue of approach is 
definite, and if carried out, will yield for 
a particular institution an approximate 
numerical figure. It is directly related 
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to the size of the classes at the upper 
levels—which, in most small colleges, are 
both too small and too expensive. Here 
one faces the question, which most of us 
like to ignore, of the number of students 
required at the upper levels to fill out 
these classes so that they are of respect- 
able size. This information is then used 
as a base to figure back to an estimate 
of the number of new students required 
each year to achieve this desired goal. 
This is no easy task, for there are in- 
tangibles such as the distribution of stu- 
dent interests and the normal rate of 
student attrition from year to year. 
While these estimates can be made on 
the basis of previous experience, they are 
not to be considered absolutes. Further- 
more, recognition has to be given from 
time to time of the changing interests of 
students and the consequent necessary 
adjustments made. Thus, there develops 
a “flow” concept, with the size of the 
institution at any particular moment be- 
ing the sum total of students required to 
maintain this steady flow for the full 
utilization at all levels. Such an ap- 
proach may yield surprising results. 

The real problem confronting most of 
us in this matter of optimum size is to 
gain the minimum optimum size where 
we have internal balance, an adequate 
“flow” at all levels, and, hence, a full 
utilization of resources. Once that mini- 
mum optimum size is gained for a col- 
lege, the numerical size may be increased 
to whatever point is desired, but always 
consistent with the educational program 
to be carried on and the conditions under 
which it is to be operated. 
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How Adult Education Can Help in Meeting the 
Higher Education Needs of the Rising 
College-Age Population 


EDWARD B. OLDS 


tere is widespread concern among 
administrators of colleges and uni- 
versities about problems resulting from 
the expected increase in the population 
of college-age persons. Because of the 
rise in birth rates since 1940 it has been 
estimated that the population of eight- 
een- to twenty-one-year-olds will increase 
from 8,081,000 in 1955 to 9,273,000 by 
1960 and to 13,610,000 by 1970." Such 
a sharp rise in the population suggests to 
college administrators a tidal wave of 
applicants for admission even greater 
than after World War II. Furthermore, 
in contrast to the temporary nature of 
the increased enrollments following the 
war, the impending increase due to the 
high birth rates is expected to continue 
indefinitely. As the children born in 
the 1940’s become parents in the 1960's, 
it is hxely that further impetus will be 
given to the number of births, with cor- 
responding implications for the colleges 
in the 1980's and ’90’s. We may be 
fairly certain that the number of persons 
eighteen to twenty-one will continue to 
increase for many years to come. 

It is recognized that the number of 
persons in the eighteen- to twenty-one- 
year age group is only one of the factors 
affecting the need or demand for higher 
education. Other factors which deter- 
mine the load of colleges and universities 
are: 

1. The percentage of eighteen- to 


*Ronald B. Thompson, Estimating College- 
Age Population Trends, 1940-70 (Columbus: 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, Ohio State University, 
1954), p. 18. 


twenty-one-year-olds seeking higher 
education; 

2. The demand for higher education 
from persons in other age groups. 
Both of these factors are in turn affected 
by such considerations as the following: 
a) Availability of financial aid through 
veterans educational benefits, scholar- 

ships, free tuition, and the like; 

b) Location of institutions offering the 
desired type of higher education in 
relation to place of residence of stu- 
dent (cost of education is less for 
students not having to live away from 
home); 

c) Real income level of the population in 
terms of capacity to pay for higher 
education; 

d) Cost of higher education to the stu- 
dent; 

e) Extent to which the cost of higher 
education can be distributed over a 
span of time through loan arrange- 
ments or through continuing part-time 
education; 

f) Extent to which higher education is 
seen as a steppingstone to economic 
success and social status; 

g) Family expectations regarding higher 
education needed (college educated 
parents are more likely to want col- 
lege education for their children); 

h) Number of children per family (a 
child in a family of six children is less 
likely to attend college, other things 
being equal, than a child in a family 
with one or two children). 

It is evident that there is a dynamic 
interrelationship between many of these 
elements. For example, if the number 
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of students attending a college operating 
at 50 percent of capacity should double, 
it is likely that the unit cost of education 
would go down as a result of larger 
classes and possible better utilization of 
the college plant. If some of this re- 
duction in cost were passed on to the 
student, an increase in enrollment might 
result which would further reduce costs. 

A central determinant is the way in 
which higher education is structured or 
organized. If it is systematically struc- 
tured in relation to an objective ap- 
praisal of student and community needs 
as well as from a cost or efficiency stand- 
point, the utilization factor can be quite 
different from that which prevails if 
there is little logic or plan to the pattern 
of higher education. 

The contributions of adult education 
to helping colleges meet higher educa- 
tion needs are of two types: 

1. Experience in meeting educational 
needs through a variety of forms and 
methods (for example, community 
colleges, extension education, corre- 
spondence study, evening colleges, 
radio and television education); 

. Methods for bringing about improve- 
ments in organization and structure 
through the involvement of board 
members, administrators, faculty, and 
citizens in a study process focused on 
solving problems in which there is 
common concern. 

While an exhaustive treatment of either 

of these two kinds of contributions is 

beyond the scope of this paper, there 
may be value in an introductory sum- 
marization to invite further study. 


to 


Adult education experience in meeting 
educational needs through a variety of 
forms and methods 


One of the major assumptions of adult 
education as distinguished from more 
formal types of education is that there 
must be flexibility in the educational pro- 
grams offered to adults in relation to 
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needs, interests, and the circumstances of 
the individual. Through locating classes 
at places which are easily accessible to 
adults, the amount of participation in- 
creases. In relation to higher education, 
one study found that 60 percent of high 
school seniors living in college commu- 
nities planned to attend college as 
contrasted with 49 percent of those in 
non-college communities. If classes are 
offered at a time of day which is 
convenient, participation is further in- 
creased. Since most adults and many 
young adults of college age need to 
engage in full-time employment to meet 
their economic needs, courses offered 
after working hours are most likely to 
involve lower-income people. Since em- 
ployed people have income, they are 
more likely to be able to pay fees to 
meet much of the cost of higher edu- 
cation than are young people working 
only part time. The major institutional 
forms applying these assumptions and 
principles are the community college, 
university extension, evening college, cor- 
respondence school, and _ educational 
radio and television. 


1. The community college “has come 
to mean a college, locally oriented, usu- 
ally with a program of two years and 
combining general and vocational edu- 
cation. It has a composite student body 
of various interests, abilities, and ages; 
it offers college-parallel, vocational, and 
adult education curricula. It is some- 
times referred to as an extension upward 
of the public school system. The stu- 
dents it sends on as transfers to four- 
year colleges are usually adequately 
prepared to undertake the upper-class 
years.”* These institutions are more 


*Algo D. Henderson, “What Are the Im- 
plications of the Projected Increases in College 
ae for Organizational Patterns of 

igher Education?” in Current Issues in Higher 

Sikes 1954, ed. Francis H. Horn ( Wash- 
ington: Association for Higher Education, 
1954), pp. 243-50. 
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commonly called “junior colleges.” In 
the fall of 1954, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reported an enrollment of 316,000 
in 513 junior colleges, representing an 
increase of 25.3 percent over the fall of 
1953.* While junior colleges accounted 
for only 13 percent of the 2,500,000 en- 
rolled in higher educational institutions, 
they accounted for 28 percent of the 
1,857 institutions. In California alone 
there were 69 junior colleges in 1950-51, 
or 56 percent of the higher education 
institutions.* 

One reason that they have not been 
more widely established throughout the 
country is the comparative recency of 
this institutional form, as indicated by 
1917-18 data which show an enrollment 
in junior colleges of only 4,504. The 
100.000 mark was not reached until 
1935-36 and the 200,000 point until 
1947-48.° 

Another reason for the limited extent 
of junior colleges is that only a few 
states such as California provide exten- 
sive state financial assistance for junior 
college programs. While offering credit 
toward a full college degree, the institu- 
tions are administratively related to the 
state department of education. Some- 
what over half of the junior colleges 
throughout the country are publicly 
operated. One competent viewpoint of 
the larger role which may be played 
by the public community college is as 
follows: 


The public community college has several 
financial advantages. ‘It can operate, to 
begin with, at least, in low-cost buildings, 


* William A. Jaracz, “1954 Fall College En- 
rollment,” Higher Education, January 1955, pp. 
61-63. 

* A Study of Urban Public School Adult Edu- 
cation Programs of the U.S. (Washington: 
National Education Association, 1952), p. 121. 

*“Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees—1949-50,” Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States, U.S. 
Office of Education (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952), p. 7. 
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often part of a public school plant. It 
usually receives some support in tax reve- 
nues from both the local community and 
the state. Some of the vocational programs 
receive federal aid. Many such colleges 
benefit from gifts, bequests, and community 
drives for funds. In some areas, tuition 
incomes cover up to a third of the cost 
of operation. This spreading of the finan- 
cial support distributes the burden so that 
it rests lightly on the various interested 
parties. In the long run, it should insure 
stability. When the economies to the stu- 
dent and his parents are also taken into 
consideration, a good financial case for the 
future growth of the community college 
movement is made. 

One way, then, to organize for the on- 
coming flood of students would be to de- 
velop Further the public community colleges. 
Two-year colleges now enroll about 10 
percent of the total of students. I sus 
that their potential is considerably higher, 
perhaps as much as 25 percent. Such an 
increase would absorb some 600,000 stu- 
dents.* 


The fact that serious consideration is 
being given by educators to the further 
development of junior colleges is sup- 
ported by the following summary of dis- 
cussion at Section III of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education which had the general title 
“Preparing To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students.” 


It was generally agreed that the junior 
colleges (most of them really community 
colleges) were alert to the current situation 
and offered the greatest opportunity for 
absorbing the largest number of students 
at the least cost.” 


2. University extension is the term 


ordinarily used to include all the university’s 
activities other than the campus programs 
of teaching and research, traditionally de- 
voted to the education and development of 


* Henderson, op. cit., p. 249. 
* Higher Education and National Affairs, III 
(Nov. 2, 1954), 7 (Washington: American 


Council on Education). 
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young people before their normal period 
of full-time participation in the productive 
affairs of society. During the last century, 
university extension services in the U.S. 
have developed along the following lines: 


. Correspondence teaching 

. Lecture services 

. Summer school programs 

. Extension classes 

. Press and publication services 

Evening school and resident center ac- 

tivities 

Library lending services 

Film and visual aid services 

. Conference, institute, and short-course 
activities 

10. Broadcasting services 

11. Special services for communities, in- 

stitutions, and other interest and profes- 

sional groups.* 


CON Bakonwre 


The major aims of university extension 
departments of 52 universities were re- 
ported as: 


To expand the services of the parent in- 
stitution by making its physical facilities 
and faculties available to the supporting 
communities in every possible way. 

To encourage and help every individual 
develop himself to the extent of his capac- 
ities.” 


The extent to which universities with 
extension departments obtain participa- 
tion is shown by the 1951-52 enrollment 
figures in Table 1. The statistics pre- 


* John R. Morton, University Extension in the 
U.S. (University, a University of Alabama 
Press, 1953), p. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 
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sented would be more meaningful if they 
were weighted in terms of the clock hours 
of instruction provided. However, they 
suggest the wide impact of extension 
programs in terms of numbers of peo ple 
reached. It should be kept in mind t 
the institutions reporting the above data 
included only about 22 percent of the 
college-grade enrollment throughout the 
country in November 1953. In addition 
to the items reported above, estimates 
ran into 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 for those 
listening to educational radio or view- 
ing educational television programs pro- 
duced by these universities. 

While exact data are not available on 
the sources of funds for extension pro- 
grams, it has been estimated that about 
three-fifths of the budgets of 55 exten- 
sion programs were met by student fees. 
Additional support was received from 
payments for service by industry, gov- 
ernmental agencies, other colleges, hos- 
pitals, voluntary health agencies, and a 
variety of associations. It would be in- 
teresting and useful to have comparative 
data on the cost per credit hour of ex- 
tension courses as contrasted with resi- 
dent courses. 

In relation to the flexibility principle, 
extension classes are commonly con- 
ducted more than fifty miles away from 
the university center with the instructor 
doing most of the traveling. This results 
in a great saving in time and money 
for the students. The cost of the course 
can be reduced since frequently rent-free 


TABLE 1 
Use oF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICES, 1951-—52* 






Type of Extension Service 





Centers, branches, and evening colleges. . 


Extension classes....... 
Library materials...... 

Conference, institute, and short courses 
Special services..... 





Press, 1953), p. 46. 


* John R. Morton, University Extension in the U.S. 
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classrooms are obtained from local public 
schools. However, some limitation is 
usually placed by the university upon 
the number of semester hours earned 
through extension which may be applied 
toward a degree. When consideration 
is given to the hundreds of thousands 
of classrooms in public schools through- 
out the country of which comparatively 
little evening use is now made, there is 
great value in the further development 
of extension programs to meet the higher 
education needs of young people. 

Another contribution of the extension 
approach to meeting higher education 
needs is the possibility that through this 
method educational opportunity can be 
more closely related to the felt needs of 
people at the time that they feel them. 
Instead of endeavoring to cram all of 
the culture and technical education 
which young people need throughout a 
lifetime into the four years of college, an 
alternative approach is to provide a 
minimum foundation of education, with 
a supplementary program of continuous, 
“maintenance” education going on into 
the later years. To satisfy the status 
needs of people, a certificate can be 
awarded after the completion of the 
equivalent of two years of college. From 
there on, courses can be related more 
directly to the specific vocational, per- 
sonal, and civic needs of people. 
Through providing courses at convenient 
times, seasons, and places, it becomes 
practical for busy people engaged full 
time in earning a living or caring for 
children to carry on a continuous pro- 
gram of “refresher,” “supplementary,” or 
“maintenance” education. The cost of 
such education could be met to a great 
extent through fee payments, donated 
classroom space, and state or local tax 
funds, thus relieving private colleges and 
their contributors. 

The extent to which it is possible to 
involve adults in continuous education 
is indicated by the fact that already 
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during 1952-53 in 600 school districts 
ee the country, more than one 
out of ten adults was enrolled in public 
school adult education programs.’® In 
some communities more than one out of 
five adults was enrolled. With greater 
cooperation between colleges and public 
schools in providing teachers, organizing 
course materials, and training teachers of 
adults, the volume and quality of such 
programs could be considerably im- 
proved. Already, approximately 3,000,000 
adults are enrolled throughout the coun- 
try in public school adult education pro- 
grams. It was found that in the ten states 
providing financial aid to local schools 
conducting adult classes, approximately 
three times as large a proportion of the 
adult population was enrolled as in the 
other 38 states. These facts suggest the 
importance of studying the experience 
of states like California and New York 
which have gone furthest in providing 
state support. This experience may sug- 
gest how to meet the needs of young 
people for higher education. 


3. Correspondence courses, while 
listed under university extension, are 
really a distinctly different approach to 
meeting needs for higher education. 
Through correspondence courses almost 
anyone can engage in guided home study 
related to his interests and needs with- 
out incurring the expense of college resi- 
dence. Extension classes can never be 
made universally available to people in 
sparsely settled areas or even to persons 
in isolated small towns. Economically 
they can be provided only where the 
number of enrollees for a given course 
is sufficient. On the other hand enrollees 
in a correspondence course can be scat- 
tered about the country most widely. 


* Edward B. Olds, Financing Adult Educa- 
tion in America’s Public Schools: Complete Re- 
port (Washington: Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A.), p. 23. 
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Through the use of audio-visual aids such 
as movies and tape recordings it is pos- 
sible to bring some of the values of class 
instruction into the correspondence ap- 
proach. To provide group stimulation 
and psychological support for engaging 
in study, it is possible to organize small 
informal groups of persons taking dif- 
ferent correspondence courses to meet 
periodically and discuss common prob- 
lems. Through such support it is pos- 
sible that the rate of attrition can be con- 
siderably reduced. However, correspond- 
ence study can probably never com- 
pletely replace resident instruction. Most 
universities providing correspondence 
courses now limit the number of credits 
which can be applied toward degrees ob- 
tained through such courses. The extent 
of correspondence education under uni- 
versity auspices is indicated by Morton’s 
study which found 133,223 enrolled in 
44 institutions. 


4. Evening colleges overlap to some 
extent with university extension but in- 
clude many programs which have no 
relation to university extension. In many 
colleges, particularly in large cities, regu- 
lar classes are offered in the late after- 
noon and early evening so as to enable 
attendance by persons engaged in full- 
time employment. This has resulted in 
a large volume of part-time enrollment. 
In November 1953 about one out of four 
college-grade students was reported as 
a part-time student.*' Of course, many 
of these were enrolled part time in other 
divisions of a college than the evening 
division. It is not known how the part- 
time students are distributed according 
to hours of instruction. Furthermore, it 
is not known how much turnover within 
the year takes place among part-time 
students. 


"U.S. Office of Education, “Resident, Ex- 
tension, and Adult Education Enrollment in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education: November 
1953,” Circular No. 414, 1954 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1954), p. 6. 
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The significance of such data in mak- 
ing projections concerning higher educa- 
tion requirements is suggested by the 
following illustrative examples. (1) If 
there are twice as many part-time stu- 
dents enrolled throughout the calendar 
year as are enrolled in November, then 
the total annual resident enrollment in 
institutions of higher education would 
be increased by 25 percent as compared 
with present statistics. (2) If the aver- 
age hours of instruction received by each 
part-time student is only 33 percent of 
the hours received by each full-time stu- 
dent and 25 percent of students are part- 
time, then the real volume of education 
provided by institutions of higher educa- 
tion is 16.75 percent less than would be 
inferred from gross enrollment data: 
25 — (.25 < 33) = .1675. 

The possibilities are quite large for in- 
creasing the capacity of existing plant 
to serve the needs of the growing popula- 
tion through providing part-time learn- 
ing opportunities at times when space is 
not used for full-time students. In com- 
bination with extension, correspondence, 
and community college programs, such 
solutions could go a long way toward 
solving the problem. 


5. Television and motion pictures offer 
some interesting possibilities for meeting 
the growing need for higher education. 
The Educational Testing Service has 
pointed out"? possibilities in increasing 
the efficiency and effectiveness of instruc- 
tion through combining well-developed 
television or movie showings with stand- 
ardized and mechanically scored tests to 
gauge learning outcomes. Until more 
experiments are conducted employing 
these techniques, it is not possible to 
reach conclusions concerning the prac- 
ticality of this approach. However, the 
discussion and study of such possibili- 
ties should be included in the determina- 

* Educational Testing Service, Annual Report 


to the Board of Trustees, 1953-4 (Princeton, 
N.J.: The Service, 1954), p. 22. 
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tion of how to meet the problem. It 
is possible that there are valuable by- 
products to the use of TV and movies 
in making educators more conscious of 
the communication methods developed 
in the mass media. These were applied 
to good advantage in the production of 
training films by the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II. Since movies need to 
be shown in groups to be economical, 
there is also suggested a potential pos- 
sibility of closer relationships between 
institutions of higher education and the 
hundreds of thousands of formal and in- 
formal groups which have meetings, dis- 
cussions, conferences, institutes, and the 
like. Through training volunteer dis- 
cussion leaders in the better use of edu- 
cational films, programs can be enriched 
and the aims of higher education more 
effectively fulfilled. Dr. Frank Graham 
may have had such possibilities in mind 
when making his inaugural address in 
1931 as president of the University of 
North Carolina: 


It is the function of a state university not 
only to find its bits of truth and teach the 
truth gathered from scholars everywhere, 
but to carry the truth to the people that 
they may take it into their lives and help 
make it prevail in the world of affairs . . . 
to make the resources of the universities, 
the discoveries of science, the findings of 
the social scientists available to the people 
of the Commonwealth. The state univer- 
sities come from the people and should go 
out to the people. The intellectual life of 
the university should be quickened by con- 
tact and interchange with the people. They 
have a common destiny in the adventure 
of building a nobler commonwealth. The 
state university cannot be an institution of 
class . . . based on blood, money, or in- 
tellectual background. It can never lose 
its common touch without treason to its 
own nature and without drying up the 
springs from which flow the living waters of 
its own life . . . to lay the intellectual 


groundwork for a more general and intel- 
ligent understanding of and participation in 
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the affairs of the world and its o nities 
for a larger mastery of human destiny. 


Adult education methods for bringing 
about improvements in organization 
and structure of higher education 


Many leading adult educators conceive 
of adult education as providing a sig- 
nificant methodology for orderly social 
change to meet emerging problems. 
While there is wide divergence in details 
of method and program applications, sev- 
eral major principles may be sketched 
which have relevance for the problems 
facing higher education: 


1. Involvement of persons responsible 
for making decisions in studying, dis- 
cussing, and evaluating data pertinent 
to the problem, will result in better 
decisions and greater commitment to 
carrying out decisions. 

2. Participation in the study process will 
be greater when: 

a) People have opportunity to help 
decide the kinds of data to be col- 
lected; 

b) The objective of the study is clear 
and considered important; 

c) The specific task for each sub- 
group and for each meeting is de- 

ned, manageable, and function- 
ally related to the objectives of the 
entire study operation; 

d) There are fewer than 12 people in 
the individual study group so that 
there is opportunity for individ- 
ual discussion; 

e) It is felt that the study will con- 
tribute toward the solution of a 
problem; 

f) Status is enhanced through partici- 
pation; 

g) Group meetings are conducted 
with an informal atmosphere en- 
couraging frank expression and 
maintenance of congeniality; 

h) People do not get the feeling that 
they are being “used” to perform 
clerical work or to serve as a 
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“sounding board” for policies de- 
termined elsewhere; 

There is skillful staff or volunteer 
leadership to help maintain a mini- 
mum level of productivity and pro- 
vide secretarial service. 

. Diversity of social status, philosophical 
orientation, and professional back- 
ground enriches the deliberations and 
improves the quality of decisions. 

. Although the democratic discussion 
process takes longer, it is more likely 
to result in general acceptance of rec- 
ommendations than decisions reached 
through the use only of authoritative 
“experts.” 


There are various examples in the lit- 
erature of adult education as to how 
citizens and experts have been produc- 
tively involved in making decisions. One 
example in the field of higher education 
is the use of intervisiting teams made up 
of representatives of several colleges 


which visit selected institutions to get 
data on college-community relations pro- 


grams.'* Poston has developed a method 
of involving citizens in small towns in 
studying various aspects of community 
life through the establishment of small 
committees tied together by an over-all 
council.'* In Kentucky, over 5,000 citi- 
zens were involved in studying educa- 
tional needs to establish a foundation 
program of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education.'*® The National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools 


“H. Curtis Mial, College-Community Rela- 
tionships in New York State: A Cooperative 
Study Conducted by the New York State Citi- 
zens’ Council, Inc., with the Support of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York, 1953. (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York, 1958). 

“ Richard W. Poston, Democracy Is You: A 
Guide to Citizen Action (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953). 

*“A proposed Foundation Program for Edu- 
cation in Kentucky” (Frankfort, Ky.: State 
Advisory Committee on Educational Policy, 
State Department of Education). 


has developed various study guides for 
use by citizens in studying problems 
connected with public schools."* The 
National Commission on Adult Educa- 
tion Finance has several kits and booklets 
available to communities interested in 
studying their adult education pro- 
grams.** 

In relation to the problems for our so- 
ciety posed by the increasing population 
of young people, there are many kinds 
of people who should be _ involved. 
College administrators who are faced 
directly with the problem of meeting 
the emerging need should, of course, be 
at the center of the study process. 
Scholars might be most interested in how 
to maintain academic standards, while 
industrialists might be most interested 
in how to prepare future employees for 
efficient performance. While it would 
be ideal to have representation of all 
kinds of people in the study and discus- 
sion of all kinds of topics related to the 
problem, actually there will be some self- 
election based upon traditional interests 
and orientations. 

A broad study embracing a state or 
region would need to include key college 
presidents and key trustees of colleges. 
Registrars should’ undoubtedly be in- 
volved in varying degrees. Through the 
application of principles of sampling as 
well as by using approximate data on 
the interests, personalities, and creative 
potentialities of individuals, it should be 
possible to involve the professional staff 
conducting higher education in the state 
or region. The business community cer- 
tainly needs representation because of 
its role in providing employment to col- 


* How Can We Organize for Better Schools? 
A Guidebook for Citizens’ Committees (New 
York: National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 1953). 

* Survey of Judgments of Leaders; Director's 
Kit; Teachers Kit; Community Survey Kit 
(Washington: National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., 1954). 
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lege graduates, donating funds, and in- 
fluencing legislatures. Labor organiza- 
tions should be represented as spokes- 
men for lower-income groups which in- 
clude many persons of college capacity 
who do not now attend college because 
of financial factors. Representatives of 
other educational institutions should be 
included, such as public schools, private 
schools, business schools, libraries, and 
the agricultural extension service. Pro- 
fessional organizations setting standards 
for professional schools could hardly be 
omitted. Voluntary organizations of 
various types which represent public 
opinion and carry on informal education 
can make a valuable contribution. Serv- 
ice agencies in fields such as social work, 
health, recreation, and employment de- 
serve an important place as users of col- 
lege-trained personnel as well as train- 
ers of volunteers and _ professionals. 
Finally, Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
and their young people desiring higher 
education opportunity must not be for- 
gotten. 

What are some of the issues which 
need to be explored through collecting 
facts, evaluating data, and developing 
recommendations? 


1. What proportion of persons eighteen 
to twenty-one should be provided 
with an opportunity for four years 
of college? What proportion should 
receive two years of college? 

. To what extent should local, state, 
and federal governments assume re- 
sponsibility for financing higher edu- 
cation? 

. To what extent can and should phil- 
anthropic support be used to finance 
higher education? 

. How much of the cost of higher edu- 
cation should be met through fee 
payments by students, and what is 
the effect of fees in limiting the par- 
ticipation of various income groups? 

. How widely should institutions pro- 


viding opportunity for higher edu- 
cation be distributed? Should the 
be as widely distributed as high 
schools? Should there be a develop- 
ment of junior college districts cover- 
ing the country as there are now high 
school districts? 


. To what extent should and can the 


goals of liberal or cultural educa- 
tion be achieved through voca- 
tionally oriented courses? How 
large a proportion of the eo 
should receive four years of liberal 
arts education? 


. To what extent and in what ways 


should there be modifications in 
standards and practices concerning 
degree credit for courses? 


. To what extent should cost and effi- 


ciency be used as criteria in deter- 
mining what courses should be of- 
fered by various sizes and kinds of 
institutions of higher education? 


. In terms of community needs, indi- 


vidual needs, and community rela- 
tions of colleges, how much emphasis 
should be placed upon programs for 
adults who have completed their 
formal education, and how should 
such programs be related to other 
activities of institutions of higher 
education? 


. What should be the relationship and 


division of responsibility between 
state universities, large private uni- 
versities, small colleges, teachers 
colleges, and junior colleges? 


. How can the public schools and col- 


leges best supplement and comple- 
ment each other? 


. What should be the relationship be- 


tween public libraries and institu- 
tions of higher education? 


. What are the respective roles of 


various voluntary agencies and or- 
ganizations and formal educational 
institutions in meeting educational 
needs of citizens? 
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14. To what extent are expectations be- 
ing met of various future employers 
of college graduates? What modi- 
fications, if any, should be made in 
instructional programs to meet the 
operating demands of employers? 

. How can the increased need for 
higher education be met through a 
wider and better use of the mass 
media (magazines, newspapers, 
radio, and television)? Is it desir- 
able to allocate a greater amount of 
higher education resources into use 
of the mass media? 

. What are the implications of new in- 
ventions such as electronic data proc- 
essing machines and library index- 
ing systems for the organization of 
human knowledge? How can in- 
stitutions of higher education organ- 
ize themselves so as to take advan- 
tage of the new technology in im- 
proving the efficiency of research 
and in training people how to solve 
problems? 


While the issues faced in any specific 
study sa ge be more limited than those 


suggested above, there would undoubt- 
edly be many thorny and baffling ques- 
tions of social policy. The outlining of 
the kinds of data which might have rele- 
vance to the resolution of the issues is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

Should studies be conducted within 
single institutions, on a community-wide 
basis, on a state basis, on a regional basis, 
or nationally? Much thought, study, 
and discussion are needed just to develop 
the best pattern for a useful study. 

It is possible that through the use of 
radio and television at appropriate times, 
participation could be extended to all 
persons caring to tune in their sets. 
There have been a number of demon- 
strations of the use of these media to 
widen citizen participation. Newspaper 
and magazine publicity might also be 
used to broaden the participation by in- 
viting suggestions from the readers. 
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The complexity of coordinating many 
study committees working on various 
facets of the general problem should not 
be underestimated. However, through 
resources in the colleges and community 
agencies it should be possible to recruit 
and train volunteer leadership to fulfill 
roles effectively such as chairmen, dis- 
cussion leaders, and secretaries. Plans 
and budgets for a study should include 
adequate provision for personnel to 
select, train, and coordinate the key 
volunteers. 

Clear communication channels _be- 
tween various segments of a study opera- 
tion would require a reporting service 
of no mean dimensions. Since most 
people are already overwhelmed with 
reading materials, it would be essential 
that reports be brief, succinct, and clear. 
Editing and organizing reports submitted 
by volunteers would require professional 
assistance. 

Periodically, there would be value in 
large meetings or conferences including 
all persons engaged in the study. Key- 
note addresses of an inspirational nature 
might be presented at such time as well 
as some of the more dramatic findings 
and issues. Through correlation of small 
group and large group meetings the 
greatest possible educational efficiency 
could be realized. 

While there would be great value in 
a printed report on the entire study and 
particularly on the conclusions and 
recommendations, they would be con- 
sidered incidental to the conclusions and 
recommendations which would be pri- 
vately engraved in the hearts and minds 
of hundreds of key citizens participating 
actively in the study process. Such writ- 
ing does not get easily buried in the 
stacks of libraries but can live and grow 
to provide ever-increasing support for 
programs designed to meet the basic edu- 
cational needs of the American people. 

In summary, we have indicated several 
ways in which adult education can help 
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solve the problems associated with the 
increasing college-age population. In 
the first place, adult education provides 
much experience in the development of 
flexible educational programs designed 
to meet needs at the time and place most 
suited to the unique circumstances of the 
individual adult. The community col- 
lege, university extension, corr ond- 
ence schools, evening colleges, and edu- 
cational radio and television all exemplify 
the application of adult education prin- 
ciples and methods. 

In the second place, adult education 
provides a methodology for involving 
adults in a process of orderly social 
change. Through the application of 
small group discussion and conference 
methods it is possible to build up the 
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interest and participation of many kinds 
of people in reaching decisions concern- 
ing the best resolution of issues con- 
fronting higher education. As people 
have a part in making decisions, they 
are more inclined to help in implement- 
ing them through making payments 
directly by fees or indirectly through 
higher taxes. In a democracy, we as- 
sume that where people have adequate 
opportunity to study and deliberate, the 
conclusions reached will in the long run 
be the wisest and best conclusions. The 
fulfillment of this assumption in relation 
to the problem engendered by the rising 
young adult population becomes a central 
challenge to our institutions of higher 
education. 


Orman development of the individual obviously enriches democracy, for 
as individuals develop their potentialities they are better equipped to con- 
tribute to society, not only as individuals and workers but also as citizens. 
That nation which recognizes, provides for, and develops the talents of each 
individual citizen by so doing becomes wiser, stronger, richer. Such a nation 
achieves greater unity, greater production of the comforts and needs of peace 
and, when necessary, the instruments of war; richer development in the arts; 


a stronger recognition of values to live by; and a citizen 


characterized by in- 


creased mental and physical health—From General Education in Action by 
B. Lamar Johnson, published by American Council on Education, 1952. 
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THOMAS L. 


HERE are two important and com- 

pelling reasons why the a of 
the physical nature of the college class- 
room of the future deserves serious atten- 
tion on the part of thoughtful adminis- 
trators. In the first place, all estimates 
of future enrollments point to “The Im- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students”* which 
will engulf our college campuses during 
the next fifteen years. Colleges and uni- 
versities may well be confronted with 
twice as many students as at the present 
time. As a consequence there will be a 
corresponding increase in the demand for 
a teaching staff unless we find ways of 
improving the effective use of our teach- 
ers and also of our physical facilities. By 
doing these things the possibility of 
meeting the challenge without lowering 
the quality of instruction will be en- 
hanced. 

There is a second reason why the 
nature of our future classroom is im- 
portant. During the last fifty years— 
indeed, during the last century—there 
have been comparativ ely few techno- 
logical advances in the field of educa- 
tional instruction in contrast to the de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
industry. Individual productivity in our 
economy has increased more than two 
and one-half times during the last fifty 
years. As a consequence this increased 
output per unit of labor and also the 
tremendous increase in goods and serv- 
ices have resulted in rising real incomes 
for our people. Colleges and universi- 
ties have had, at least partially, to meet 


* The title of the report of the Committee on 
Special Projects of the American Association 
F Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
prepared by Ronald B. Thompson (Columbus: 
The Association, Ohio State University, 1954). 
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the higher compensations paid by the 
industrial system. Without a correspond- 
ing increase in faculty productivity 
measured in terms of students taught 
per member of the faculty, institutions 
have been confronted with increased 
costs per student. Tuitions have been 
raised. The alumni have had to step 
into the breach with annual drives. Col- 
legiate financial support has been sought 
through increased contributions for en- 
dowments. The financial pressures will 
continue and may increase in intensity, 
giving rise to serious problems for our 
colleges, especially the privately sup- 
ported ones. One means of aiding the 
situation is to search for ways to increase 
the effective use of our faculties. If 
faculties were willing to rid themselves 
of the prevailing “cants,” I believe the 
student-teacher ratio could be increased 
substantially without any loss of the 
quality of instruction. 

Let me answer immediately the 
charges that will be leveled against my 
proposition. I refute the charge that 
what I propose are merely cold, inhuman 
economic calculations. I propose no ex- 
ploitation of faculties. I do not suggest 
that we merely double the number of 
students per class under the present 
physical setup. I do not advocate merely 
the greater use of the lecture method 
to larger numbers of students, because 
this might well result in lowering the 
quality of instruction. Instead, I ask 
that we divorce ourselves from our pres- 
ent concept of what constitute a class- 
room and the facilities upon which we 
rely to perform our daily contacts with 
our students. 

If we are willing, as educators, to ask 
ourselves three questions, I am convinced 
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we might make great progress in the 
effective use of faculties and at the same 
time maintain our quality of instruction: 
Is the present classroom with its gue 
arrangement of rows of seats the most 
desirable? Have we made the most ef- 
fective use of mechanical aids which 
could be made available to our staffs? 
Do we provide our faculties with the 
human assistants they should have in 
order to do a more efficient job? I be- 
lieve the answers thereto are negative. 

Anyone who has seen the classrooms 
in Aldrich Hall at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business cannot but be im- 
pressed by the amount of discussion 
forthcoming in a large class. The reason 
is the rev olutionary concept of what a 
classroom should be. Swiveled seats are 
placed on tiers arranged in the shape 
of a horseshoe so that every student may 
talk directly to every other student. To 
see is to believe that other than the con- 
ventional arrangement has unique pos- 
sibilities. Although the students in these 
classes are graduate students, there is no 
reason to suppose similar results could 
not be secured in undergraduate classes. 

Institutions have been making use of 
audio-visual aids, but the possibilities of 
automation, electronics, air conditioning, 
and lighting, for example, have hardly 
been envisioned as aids to instruction. 
No room need be small merely to enable 
the human voice to be heard or the eve 
to see. Time need not be wasted to write 
long passages on the blackboard. Stu- 
dents need not be confined to a small hall 
in order to hear a lecture and to see the 
demonstrations. Today, closed circuit 
television, for example, is opening up 
new possibilities in medical training in 
operative techniques. The infinite pos- 
sibilities of the use of scientific develop- 
ments in the classroom have hardly been 
explored. 

Because of the anticipated increase in 
enrollments, colleges and universities will 
need additional physical facilities, thus 
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creating opportunities for constructing 
new types of classrooms. Some existing 
buildings might be renovated, involving 
a capital expenditure, but proving eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

Financially harassed as have been 
many of our educational institutions, 
they have not been able as a whole to 
provide members of the faculties with 
adequate assistants to take care of the 
certain phases of classroom teaching, 
such as the taking of attendance, grading 
papers, preparing exhibits, and the like. 
If physical and mechanical facilities per- 
mitted larger section sizes, these assist- 
ants could be provided. The over-all 
effect of all of these suggestions would 
be a lowering of instructional costs, 
more effective use of the faculty with 
even a smaller teaching load, and no 
deterioration of the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

Because of the tremendous possibilities 
of increased economy and efficiency, I 


propose that a national commission of 
about fifteen to twenty persons, com- 
posed of educators, architects, electronics 
experts, and others, be established under 
appropriate auspices to prepare plans of 
possible classrooms for the future, em- 
bodying the most modern scientific con- 


cepts. Two types of plans should be 
devised, one for new buildings and an- 
other for the more efficient use of exist- 
ing types of physical facilities. 

Furthermore, a foundation might well 
make a real contribution to education by 
providing funds for the erection of a 
new building on some college campus 
and for the renovation of an existing 
building, to serve as pilot projects for 
the actual use of the plans formulated by 
the commission. Millions are being spent 
for academic research and for fellow- 
ships. A few millions might be well ex- 
pended on the problem of the most de- 
sirable environment within which the 
educational process is to be consum- 
mated effectively and efficiently. 
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CLARENCE H. FAUST 


To is very general agreement, I 
think, that colleges and universities 
have not in the past provided adequately 
for the needs and possibilities of excep- 
tionally talented students. Interesting 
and useful efforts have been made here 
and there to deal with the problem, but 
adequate provision for the education of 
unusually gifted young people can hardly 
be said to have become g general in Ameri- 
can education. 

So far as the future is concerned, two 
forces pulling in opposite directions will, 
I am confident, begin to make themselves 
felt. One is the increasingly strong aware- 
ness of the need for far more effective 
development of our national resources 
of manpower in these days, and the 
awareness, consequently, of the neces- 
sity of facing the problem of educating 
the talented and devising promising ways 
to meet it. The other is the pressure 
of rapidly increasing enrollments which 
are likely, especially in publicly sup- 
ported institutions, to result in mass, as- 
sembly-line education adjusted to the 
capacities and needs of the average stu- 
dent. When large numbers of students 
have to be handled, their individual dif- 
ferences tend to be blurred. The en- 
largement of faculties may tend to lower 
quality. To compensate for the weak- 
nesses of some members of enlarged 
staffs and departments, we will be 
tempted to devise programs which 
simply arrest gross deterioration of edu- 
cation, rather than provide adequate op- 
portunities for abler students. 

For several important reasons we can- 
not forget to consider, even under the 
pressure of increasing numbers of stu- 
dents, the needs of the more able. The 
major strengths of our embattled culture 


are the ideals and principles on which 
it was founded and to which it is com- 
mitted and the quality of the leadership 
which a democratic society is capable of 
producing. Our principles as a people 
and our practices so far as they are in 
accord with them make it possible for 
us to develop our best leadership regard- 
less of race, creed, or economic and 
social status. Nothing could be more 
tragic for us as a people than a failure 
of education in this respect. To sup- 
press, or at least not to provide, adequate 
opportunity for potential leaders to real- 
ize their possibilities could be disastrous. 
I am far from supposing that education 
is the only factor in the development of 
leadership. Some young people will have 
the capacity and the energy to become 
wise leaders without the aid of very 
much formal education, as the shining 
example of Lincoln proves. But it would 
be folly to place all our dependence 
upon such an extraordinary resource. 
The argument for attention to the 
potentialities of superior students ought 
not to rest solely, or even primarily, upon 
the needs of society in these critical 
times. We desire strength as a people or 
a nation not as an end in itself, but to 
provide the conditions for the fullest 
possible development of each of the in- 
dividuals composing our society. Na- 
tional power and glory are not for us 
ultimate ends. Our ultimate end as a 
people is the fullest realization of indivi- 
dual human beings. And the final pur- 
pose of our governmental structure and 
operation is to provide the conditions for 
the fullest possible flowering of the capa- 
bilities of all of our citizens. There is 
some danger, I think, that, in these times 
of uncertainty, if not peril, for us, as a 
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nation we should be so preoccupied with 
national strength and security as to 
forget this ultimate objective. 

Ideally, then, our educational system 
and especially our institutions of higher 
education should be deeply aware of 
the need to provide the fullest possible 
opportunity of development for every 
individual and constantly engaged in 
efforts to do so more adequately. 

For a variety of reasons we fail as 
respects this ideal. As a people of deep 
humanitarian feeling, we tend to give 
much more attention to handicapped and 
subnormal young people than to those 
who are unusually able. A superintend- 
ent of schools recently discussing the cost 
of a special program for gifted young- 
sters in his school system pointed out 
that for years his city had spent more 
than twice as much more on the educa- 
tion of the physically and mentally hand- 
icapped than would be needed to make 
provision for the gifted. I am convinced 
that we ought not to continue handi- 


capping our abler students. 

A more difficult obstacle to adequate 
education for the talented is an aspect 
of the purpose and scope of American 


education. We are attempting as a 
nation to do something unprecedented 
in human history, that is, to educate 
everyone. I find that English visitors 
surveying our educational system tend to 
conclude that it must be impossible for 
us to provide the kind and quality of 
education required for talented students 
in a system so overwhelmed by numbers 
as ours. The natural inertia of educa- 
tional institutions with respect to new 
developments of a kind needed for su- 
perior students is reinforced by the re- 
quirement to educate large numbers. 
Consider the problem of a rapidly grow- 
ing community college. Its administra- 
tion must understandably regard itself 
as having performed miracles if it man- 
ages to secure a sufficient number of 
classrooms and a sufficient number of 
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teachers simply to handle without too 
great a sacrifice of quality in instruction 
the swelling stream of students pressing 
through its gates. It is true that the 
possibility of attention to the talented 
may be more easily realized in a small 
private institution able to put some limit 
upon its registration. And yet it would 
be to say the least unfortunate if as a 
consequence of this difference we de- 
veloped two types of education in this 
country—quality education and low- 
level, assembly-line education. 

I suppose that both the need for at- 
tention to the talented and the difficulties 
of meeting it adequately are so generally 
recognized as to be truisms. The ques- 
tion is what, if anything, can be done 
about the problem. 

May I suggest at the outset that we 
should hesitate to depend upon one line 
of approach which is sometimes sug- 
gested. I think we should hesitate to 
embark upon a sweeping program of 
formal testing of innate abilities designed 
to identify talent for the purpose of 
pushing each student into an indicated 
pigeonhole. Such a program might easily 
become a kind of “human engineering.” 
If given a rigid form, it would squeeze 
human individuality and could acquire 
some of the characteristics of a totali- 
tarian handling of human beings. 

Such a program would in any case be 
inadvisable, it seems to me, because 
superior attainments and achievements 
are the consequence of so complex a set 
of variables that no paper testing device 
can adequately measure. It would be 
wiser, as I see it, to make sure that 
the possibilities of superior work are 
available to all students, using tests only 
as a stimulus to interest and a resource 
of guidance. 

It seems safe to say that superior per- 
formance is not simply a consequence 
of superior native abilities. Student A 
with unusually high natural endowments 
may as a consequence of emotional in- 
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stabilities, unfortunate background of 
home or school training, or lack of mo- 
tivation fail to reach the level of attain- 
ment which Student B of lesser native 
ability but more fortunate personal traits, 
background, and singleness of purpose is 
able to achieve. Even when all the 
desirable remedial measures have been 
taken for Student A, his final contribu- 
tion to society and his ultimate realiza- 
tion of his own capacities may still fall 
short of those made by Student B. The 
presentation of unusual possibilities to 
students ought not, therefore, to be based 
simply upon a test of innate abilities. 
Opening up these opportunities on a 
trial basis may be the most effective way 
of discovering the students who possess 
capacities for unusual achievement and 
providing for their fullest development. 
We are concerned with the various 
particular means available in higher edu- 
cation for the better education of tal- 
ented students. Let me indicate what 
seems to me to be the crux of the matter. 
It is that when education is institutional- 
ized, instruction is provided in a more or 
less rigid pattern for students in fixed 
groups. The alternative of completely 
individual instruction, that is, of one 
teacher or guide for each pupil, is im- 
practicable. I am not sure that if prac- 
ticable, it would be desirable, since it 
would tend to establish a master-disciple 
relationship in which there would be 
inadequate compensation for the limita- 
tions of the master. At any rate, our prob- 
lem is to find a practicable way of break- 
ing the rigid class patterns of instruction, 
the lock-step of educational programs, 
and the mechanics of the course credit 
system which institutions handling hun- 
dreds of students naturally adopt. 
Something has been done in honors 
programs, independent study plans, and 
provisions for permitting ‘students to 
carry more advanced work than their 
chronological status ordinarily allows to 
open special opportunities to students of 
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superior capacity. I wonder whether 
provisions of these kinds should not go 
much further than they now do, and be- 
come much more general than they now 
are. An educator from the Scandinavian 
countries who visited us recently pointed 
out that he had discovered with surprise 
the similarity of our educational meas- 
ures at the grade school, high school, and 
college levels. What he meant, he ex- 
plained, was that in our high schools we 
provide much the same kind of educa- 
tion for students that we provided them 
in our lower schools; that is, students in 
high school as in grade school sit in 
classes of about the same size a certain 
number of hours a week, and each one 
performs roughly the same class assign- 
ments and takes much the same examina- 
tions during the period covered by a 
formal course in an academic subject. 
When a student leaves the high school 
to enter a college or university, there is 
little change in these methods. He takes 
courses with a group of his fellows, 
performing with them the assignments 
the instructor has laid out for all of the 
group and takes with the group an ex- 
amination designed to determine whether 
he has met the minimum expectations of 
the instructor. It is true that grades 
are assigned to distinguish top perfor- 
mance from failure, but these, when 
viewed at a little remove from the class 
situation and the terms of reference of 
the course, represent a relatively narrow 
range of distinctions. 

Would it not be desirable, especially 
with the talented student in mind, to 
rethink this pattern of education at the 
college level? Shouldn’t we expect stu- 
dents to work much more independently 
in broad subject areas? Shouldn’t we 
place much less emphasis on every stu- 
dent’s taking a certain number of courses 
requiring him to sit with a certain num- 
ber of his fellows for a certain number 
of hours in a classroom? 

Suppose, for illustration, that a college 








faculty determined the fields in which 
a student should develop in knowledge 
and wisdom, suggested readings and per- 
haps experiments and observations in 
which he ought to engage for the pur- 
pose, provided lectures and discussion 
groups which he might attend as he felt 
need for them, and periodically reviewed 
papers he was asked to submit and gave 
him oral examinations in which two or 
three faculty members took some meas- 
ure of his achievements. I have not 
calculated in detail the faculty load in- 
volved, but I suspect that a reduction 
of the nine- or twelve- or fifteen-hour 
teaching load possible under such an 
arrangement might free the substantial 
amounts of time required of instructors 
for such a program. The most difficult 
problem to solve, I imagine, would be 
that of assisting the student to adjust 
himself after twelve years of the full 
classroom pattern of education to the 
more independent and consequently nec- 
essarily more self-disciplined work the 
program would require. 

I wonder also whether such a program 
might be coupled with a plan for use of 
older students in the instruction of the 
younger members of the student body. 
The so-called Lancastrian system widely 
used in this country during the first half 
of the nineteenth century has always 
seemed to me to have much to recom- 
mend it. A student who assists a 
younger one in mastering a subject mat- 
ter may within appropriately recognized 
limits be as effective as a professional 
teacher and would certainly in the proc- 
ess refresh and deepen his own knowl- 
edge of the subject. I suspect that the 
system was abandoned not because it 
was found ineffective but because it 
tended to be used with a view to reduc- 
ing the costs of instruction so that the 
formula of a professional teacher for 
every twenty-five to thirty-five students 
was insisted upon as a means of main- 
taining quality of instruction. 
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The use of such a plan at the college 
level might have several virtues. In 
the first place, superior students em- 
ployed in tutorial instruction of younger 
ones might develop admirably in intel- 
lectual maturity and in enlargement of 
their own knowledge. Certainly in the 
experience of many of us the first year 
of teaching was as educational as the 
final years of graduate study. In the 
second place, it might develop the 
powers of leadership among students. 
Finally, the system might break down 
the unfortunate chasm between faculty 
and students in the college, and thus 
be a step in the development of the 
social, intellectual, and spiritual com- 
munity of the college. 

Increasingly, I think, faculty members 
have come to be regarded as the posses- 
sors of knowledge and students as the 
empty heads into which it is to be 
poured. Increasingly, too, the special- 
ization of knowledge has limited the 
relationship of the faculty member to 
students to a narrower and narrower 
area of formal learning. I should sup- 
pose it likely that the sense of a com- 
munity enterprise in education on a 
campus might be greatly strengthened 
if all students were expected, though 
perhaps in varying degrees, to be pur- 
suing independent study instead of being 
merely the passive recipients in groups 
of twenty-five of the knowledge of the 
faculty; and if older students were 
expected to assist younger ones in the 
adventure of learning, being both 
teachers and learners themselves. 


I toss out these imperfectly shaped 
suggestions in the hope of providing 
some starting points for further discus- 
sion of what I am convinced is a large 
and important problem—how American 
higher education can do its part in pro- 
viding adequate opportunities for tal- 
ented youth. 





$ RECENTLY as 20 years ago the col- 
lege-bound youngster felt called 
upon to explain to his less-fortunate high 
school classmate why he was going to 
college. More often than not this half- 
apology was really an attempt by the 
youngster to explain how his family hap- 
pened to have the wherewithal to send 
him to college at all. A few of the less- 
favored but more stout-hearted youth 
shouldered the burden themselves, Hora- 
tio Alger style, and a few managed to 
avail themselves of the new scholarship 
money which was just beginning to be 
used by colleges aspiring to become (or 
remain) “national” colleges, or by col- 
leges aspiring to fill dormitory spaces. 
But the number of scholarship students 
was still small (the secretary of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board re- 
ported six hundred winners among Board 
colleges in 1934), and scholarship hold- 
ers were often objects of mild curiosity 
on campus. 

By 1940, 3,500 scholarship competitors 
were taking College Board tests, and col- 
lege administrators were discovering 
what a useful tool the scholarship was in 
engineering a freshman class more nearly 
to faculty (and alumni) specifications. 
World War II and the GI bill enabled 
colleges to husband their modestly grow- 
ing scholarship funds, but the superb 
performance of a remarkably diversified 
veterans group served only to increase 
the desire of admissions officers and 
faculty alike to spend those funds. And 
spend them they have. 

Unfortunately, the thrill of seeing an 
acceptance letter from “that wonderful 
boy from Winnetka” has all too often 
over-ridden the fact that the Winnetka 
boy, however wonderful, is being offered 
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more than enough to get to college by 
several different colleges. It is easy to 
overlook the fact that the last four or five 
hundred dollars of his stipend, which 
might be bread and butter for a local 
commuter, is only the beer and cider of 
a large intercollegiate rushing system for 
him. 

As the war reserves of scholarship 
money have dwindled and disappeared, 
as costs and tuitions have risen, and as 
larger and larger percentages of scholar- 
ship money have come from general 
operating funds, faculties have come 
to the realization that embellishment 
scholarships are coming out of unfulfilled 
salary raises, while at the same time 
many highly promising, if not so glam- 
orous, students are either not coming to 
college at all or are shifting their aca- 
demic sights and going to night colleges 
and trade colleges. 

Many a college dean could boast in 
the ‘30's that no able but needy student 
was ever denied the privilege of attend- 
ing his college. After all, the needy 
student frequently didn’t even bother to 
apply. Now that the GI bill, the state 
university, and a generally increased in- 
come level have made the general public 
aware that good higher education can 
be put within the reach of the many, the 
admissions officer in the independent 
college has often found himself finan- 
cially embarrassed, institutionally speak- 
ing, not because of a smaller scholarship 
budget relative to tuition costs, but be- 
cause of a much more diversified and 
needier group of able candidates. The 
scholarship is no longer just an engineer- 
ing tool, it is a social instrument. We no 
longer talk about Horatio Alger because 
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there are so many of him. It’s an excit- 
ing thought. 

What have the colleges done about all 
this? The first step, typically, has been 
to institute some intra-institutional ad- 
ministrative reforms. These have come 
from a recognition that student financial 
aid sources are limited and that scholar- 
ships are not the only sources of student 
financial aid. In the good old days the 
generous admissions officer passed out 
scholarships, the fatherly freshman dean 
assigned low-rent rooms, the nice old 
lady in charge of the dining hall selected 
the new waiters, the lovable football 
coach rebated athletic fees, and the un- 
derstanding treasurer granted high-in- 
terest loans to the rare student who 
applied for one. While these individuals 
usually exchanged Christmas cards, it 
can hardly be said that they coordinated 
their activities. Nor did they often think 
of embarrassing the student to the extent 
of asking for a family financial statement, 
even though they were sometimes un- 
easily aware that they were not offering 
help where it helped most. Now there 
has come into being an equally benevo- 
lent but harder-minded individual, called 
the financial aid officer, who attempts to 
stretch limited college resources by 
knowing personally the college’s needy 
students, by inspecting student and 
family resources and budgets, and by 
making appropriate recommendations re- 
garding all forms of financial aid out 
of the wisdom which comes from his 
knowledge of the relative needs of all 
candidates for aid and from his knowl- 
edge of all sources of college aid. The 
creaking machinery of endowed scholar- 
ship funds has been sensibly but legally 
overhauled so that the student may now 
apply not for the Ebenezer Zebediah 
Zachariah Brown Memorial Fund Schol- 
arship but simply for a scholarship, sub- 
mit the relevant biographical and geo- 
graphical data, and let the financial aid 
officer assign him to an appropriate fund 
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if he wins. The flat tuition or half-tuition 
scholarship stipend is giving way to the 
stipend graduated more closely accord- 
ing to need in $50 or $100 increments. 

In addition to, or perhaps as part of, 
this intra-institutional reform has come 
this year a unique inter-institutional ex- 
periment in financial aid coordination 
and cooperation. I refer, of course, to the 
College Scholarship Service. To date, 
the Service has not, admittedly, been 
much more than a financial transcript 
service. Yet it has already, it seems to 
me, accomplished several important 
things: First of all, as the agency of a 
large number of colleges (95) it has pro- 
vided far more detailed information to 
the individual college than the college 
has felt it could seek heretofore. Again, 
as a central agency, the Service has been 
able to follow up unclear statements of 
fact with impersonal and _ businesslike 
propriety, and the parents have re- 
sponded accordingly. 

By all odds the most important out- 
comes of the Service, it seems to me, 
have been broader and less tangible. 
During the course of the present aca- 
demic year, there have been at least 
eight different regional groups, repre- 
senting a total of over fifty colleges, 
which have met to discuss the problem 
of evaluation of financial need. The 
participants were willing, even anxious, 
to exchange the information necessary to 
come to general agreements which the 
public can understand. While any dis- 
cussion of stipend-setting still tends to 
get back to a case analysis of the meso- 
morphic scholar who turned down a big 
scholarship at A and went with a bigger 
one to B, there is a heartening tendency 
to talk about the number of able stu- 
dents from families with incomes below 
X dollars who have been enabled to get 
an education at either A or B. At least 
three groups of colleges now meet to dis- 
cuss stipends of common applicants be- 
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fore sending out notices of comparable 
awards. 

The spirit of cooperation shown by the 

arents has been no less striking. We 
va had only six letters of complaint 
about the Service from parents in the 
course of processing 20,000 forms. This 
does not mean that there are not many 
unvoiced complaints. The few we have 
received express the misapprehension 
that scholarship winners are now being 
selected on the basis of need rather than 
attainment. The same concern has been 
expressed in a syndicated newspaper 
column. This suggests that we need more 
understandable programs of honorary 
scholarships or “honors at entrance” to 
supplement our stipendiary scholarships, 
and, of course, that we need a better pro- 
gram of public information. But these 
will come. The important thing is that 
the public and the colleges alike are be- 
ginning to recognize the enormous finan- 
cial responsibilities which will be theirs 


when the tidal waves of students begin 
to hit the colleges. 


Unfortunately, it is only too obvious 
that greater parental sacrifice and better 
administration of present college funds 
alone cannot do the “job” five and ten 
years hence. We aren't doing the job 
now. We are just about supporting the 
needy youth who actually get to our 
college doors, and no matter how we 
rationalize it, we are still helping only 
some of the best of the needy. We are 
tolerant of the “average” college student 
only if he is a paying guest. I am not 
suggesting that we give scholarship sup- 
port to the average college student. I 
would be happy to use grants-in-aid, 
jobs, and loans. But I am suggesting 
that there is or should be room in the 
middle fifth of our college classes for 
needy students, as well as in our top 
fifths. There is no question but that we 
place financial restrictions on the college 
choice of the needy-but-only-moderately- 
gifted. At that, we don’t come close to 
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seeing all of the best of the needy. We 
have not done much more than think 
seriously about the early identification 
and special training of the gifted, to say 
nothing of the good but not gifted. 

Even if we could identify all the 
youngsters who could most benefit from 
the best college training, what would it 
cost to support them adequately in col- 
lege for a year? Most “conservative” 
estimates run over $200 million per year, 
a staggering sum, but well under % of 1 
percent of the annual cost of the cold 
war, and just over % of 1 percent of an- 
nual business profits. 

Actually, it is impossible to arrive at 
any single estimate of help needed. We 
really just don’t know. This is too bad, 
because it leads potential corporate 
donors to advance the “rat hole” or 
“down the drain” arguments. Anyone 
who has had the pleasure of seeing the 
reaction of a really needy student to the 
news that he has been ‘granted even a 
no-interest loan will have no doubt that 
“every little bit helps” where it is badly 
needed. We are clearly going to need 
substantial help from government and/or 
business; but both business and govern- 
ment are more than justified in expecting 
that their contributions, whether dis- 
tributed directly to colleges or through 
student scholarships, be well adminis- 
tered. 

One of the healthy results of local co- 
ordination of financial aid services is to 
increase the use of loan funds, particu- 
larly low-interest or no-interest funds. 
The size of an institution’s loan program 
is, I submit, a good index of the “effi- 
ciency” of the total financial aid pro- 
gram. For all our Horatio Algers, we 
have many able, needy, but somewhat 
faint-hearted youngsters, afraid to invest 
in their own future. As one young Har- 
vard football player once said to me as 
he faced a large term bill (and Harvard 
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football players are verbal types), “I tell the higher education they deserve, but it 

you frankly, Mr. King, I’d rather not take _ will require understanding, sacrifice, and 

a loan; I'd rather just be indebted.” cooperation by colleges, foundations, cor- 
The able-but-needy many can be given _porations, parents, and students alike. 


‘Tes IMPECUNIOUs but able high school graduate can be given some feeling of 
freedom in choice of college by being informed of student aid and scholarship 
policies at the colleges. More and more colleges and universities are using 
their scholarship and aid funds, not to honor and entice the excellent, but to 
enable the competent student to attend. Naturally, the better the student, the 
greater his chances for assistance. But the good student who must have aid 
will get it, while the brilliant student whose parents can afford to pay for his 
education will be expected not to be a drain on the relatively meager sums 
available. 

Admission policy can increase or minimize the probability of unhappiness 
in college. In this connection one thinks, of course, first of the tax-supported 
college or university which must admit almost any graduate of a high school 
in the state—From “The Preparation and Adjustme nt of College Freshmen,” 
by K. Roald Bergethon, in Education in a Free World, published by American 
Council on Education, 1955. 








An American School in Mexico 


ARLENE AND PAUL H. JENSEN 


I is pleasant to receive a letter from 
an ex-student who has moved back 
to the United States and to learn that 
he is doing well and is on the honor roll. 
What a warm feeling one gets when he 
hears a little first-grader speaking perfect 
English, knowing that the child comes 
from a _non- English- -speaking home. 
How gratifying it is to check American 
books out of the library to a youngster 
who last year could not ‘speak English at 
all. It’sa proud moment when you hear 


children singing “Oh! Susannah,” “Swa- 
nee River,” “She'll Be Coming Round the 
Mountain,” and “America, the Beautiful” 


at the top of their lungs, their black eyes 
shining. These are children who are 
learning about American things, and the 
United States will never be strange to 
them. Be they Mexican or American or 
German or Chinese, they are the future 
of their nation. They will all benefit 
from a knowledge of American ideals 
and an understanding of the American 
heritage. 

Fundamentally, of course, American 
schools abroad are for the education of 
American children whose parents are 
working or have businesses in foreign 
countries, Usually the parents of these 
children get together and organize, or 
hire someone else to organize, a private 
school which will supply the kind of edu- 
cation the children would receive if they 
were in their own country. I think that 
most of the parents are a little concerned 
over the fact that their children will not 
have the same kind of background as 
the parents have had unless the young- 
sters receive the same kind of education. 
In many cases the large American com- 
panies provide American schools for the 
children of their English-speaking em- 


ployees. These latter schools often ac- 
cept other American children who hap- 
pen to live in the community, as a neigh- 
borly gesture; but they cannot accept 
very many. 

Our own American school of Torreén, 
Coahuila, was founded by a group of 
hard-working American businessmen 
and their wives, together with a small 
group of English-speaking Mexicans who 
wanted their children to speak English 
and to attend college in the United 
States. In the fall of 1950, with the 
help of the American School Founda- 
tion of Monterrey, the school opened 
its rather battered doors to thirty-eight 
students and three teachers. The build- 
ing was an old two-story home, dark, 
almost windowless, and anything but 
modern. Most of the children were 
Americans, and all the textbooks were 
U.S. books purchased by the school and 
rented to the students. In order to fi- 
nance the purchase of furniture and 
books, contributions were made by the 
friendly companies of the city; and the 
women of the American colony and their 
Mexican friends put on a Halloween 
dance and a kermess, or school carnival, 
to raise money for operating expenses. 
The school was unknown, unrecognized, 
and definitely running in the red, but 
the pioneer American spirit of coopera- 
tion was strong. The teachers were all 
American housewives with educational 
backgrounds, most of whom had taught 
before. 

The problems which arose that first 
year were phenomenal for such a small 
institution, but by the end of the year 
the businessmen on the Board of Direc- 
tors knew that the enrollment would be 
doubled for the next year. As word 
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spread ge the city that a genuine 
American education was available at 
home, many Mexicans came to request 
admittance; and only the relatively high 
tuition kept some from entering. 

The second year the school began with 
sixty-eight children and five teachers, 
but still ran in the red. In this second 
year, besides the regular grades, the 
school board introduced a Special Eng- 
lish class for young people who had 
finished soveiieit, a Mexican type of 
high school. The third year began with 
one hundred seventy-three students and 
eleven teachers. To the grade school 
and Special English was added the high 
school department, which at once be- 
came very popular. Three new class- 
rooms were added and a small play- 
ground rented. A school yearbook was 
published, a U.S. Boy Scout troop organ- 
ized, and an Associated Student Body set 
up. The fourth year began with two 
hundred sixty-eight students and sixteen 
teachers. During this year a Special Eng- 
lish class for grade-school children and 
another Special English class for sec- 
ondaria were added. A school news- 
paper was published and a choir was 
organized. The fifth year started with 
three hundred students and nineteen 
teachers, and over one hundred fifty 
would-be students turned away. Grade 
school and high school were now so 
large that there was room for only one 
Special English class. 

The school is nonsectarian and non- 
profit. Since the tuition is rather high, 
in order to keep the enrollment down 
and to pay the teachers well, it has often 
been called the millionaire school. How- 
ever, there is no distinction in race, color, 
creed, or social standing. Each year its 
director gives scholarships to students 
who live “across the tracks” in adobe 
houses, and the local Rotary Club pays 
for their bus fare, clothing, books, and 
in one case for food. Scholarship stu- 
dents receive the same kind of education 


and opportunity as the rest of the stu- 
dents. This public service has received 
favorable comment in the press, for the 
scholarships are based on intelligence, 
performance, and conduct; and the stu- 
dent must have a recommendation from 
the principal of his elementary school. 
Coming to the American School of Tor- 
ren to receive a high school education 
means a new life for these boys and girls, 
and no one in the school resents having 
them in the classes. They are taught 
commercial subjects in both English and 
Spanish, so that they will be able to take 
care of themselves as early as possible. 

Today the American School of Tor- 
reén is not only incorporated into the 
Mexican system of education, but it is 
also accredited by the Texas Education 
Agency and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. We 
treasure this accreditation and guard it 
with our best performance. Each year 
the director attends the conventions of 
these accrediting agencies in order to be 
in line with the best of education in the 
United States. 

Of the nineteen teachers now at the 
American School, seven have U.S. de- 
grees, including a Ph.D., M.A., and B.A. 
One teacher has a master’s degree from 
the University of Mexico, and the rest 
are graduates of normal schools and have 
teachers certificates. Sixteen of the nine- 
teen teachers have lived for some time 
in the United States and have attended 
U.S. schools. This is considered a neces- 
sity in order to have a genuine Ameri- 
can school that is culturally and educa- 
tionally true to its name. Because of 
the shortage of teachers in the United 
States, and because of the low exchange 
rate of the Mexican peso, it is almost im- 
possible to get good U.S. teachers to 
come to Mexico. 

The present Board of Directors con- 
sists of two Americans, two Mexicans, 
and one German. It is generally consid- 


ered wise to have several nations repre- 
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sented on the school board in order bet- 
ter to serve the people and meet the 
needs of the local communi 

The American School charges tuition, 
which is its major source of income. Kin- 
dergarten tuition amounts to about $4.00 
per month; tuition for first grade through 
the third amounts to $7.00 per month; 
for fourth grade through the sixth tuition 
is $8.00 per month; the seventh and 
eighth grades are $10.00 per month; and 
high school and Special English cost 
$11.00 per month. In the elementary 
school the textbooks are rented for what 
amounts to $4.00 per year and work- 
books are sold at cost. I think we are 
the only school in Mexico which rents 
books instead of forcing the parents to 
buy them. In the high school and Spe- 
cial English the textbooks were sold at 
cost this year, for the first time. We felt 
that the books would always be useful 
to this older group, and would help them 
to remember their lessons better after 
they have left school. Small fees are 
also charged to cover the use of type- 
writers and laboratory equipment. 

Each year the American School pre- 
sents a Halloween party at the casino. 
It is one of the biggest events of the fall 
and is eagerly attended by everyone who 
can make it. Thanksgiving services are 
held in the local Catholic and Protestant 
churches on the U.S. Thanksgiving Day. 
At Christmas time a typical U.S. school 
program is presented to the parents and 
relatives of our students, a great event. 
For Valentine’s day a dance is held at 
the casino, with beautiful queens and 
princesses in the best U.S. style. Last 
year the American Boy Scout Troop No. 
1, Torreén, from our school participated 
in the parade at the International Stu- 
dent Friendship Day held in Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, and Eagle Pass, Texas. 
This year we sent a drill team of fifty 
girls for the parade which was held on 
Washington's birthday. Our choir of 
fifty voices has been invited to sing at 
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the fiftieth anniversary of Rotary Inter- 
national in Chicago. 

The school tries to help the students 
know the United States better by en- 
couraging friendships with American 
students. Last spring we invited the 
Eagle Pass High School Band to come 
to Torreén, and quartered the members 
in private homes—an unheard-of thing, 
since Mexicans usually are reluctant to 
take complete strangers into their houses. 
Never had such a thing been done be- 
fore, but it was a complete success. This 
ninety-six piece band played before 
eighteen thousand persons in two days, 
and delighted everyone with their smart 
appearance, good behavior, and friendly 
manners. A free concert was given in 
the football stadium for all the teachers, 
school children, and military conscripts, 
most of whom had never before seen 
a group of young people perform with 
such ease and ability, for although 
Americans take such school bands for 
granted, it was the first time that such 
a marvelous thing had ever appeared 
in Northern Mexico. Efforts are being 
made to bring them back again this 
year, along with their school board and 
other supervisors. The Rotary Clubs 
and the citizens of Eagle Pass financed 
the trip, and many of them came with 
the band to enjoy the excitement they 
created. 

Every year the American School offers 
evening classes for adults, most of whom 
come to learn English or to perfect that 
which they already know. Last year 
more than two hundred adults attended 
our evening classes, some of them lead- 
ing businessmen of the city. The classes 
are conducted at no expense to the 
American government, although they are 
the same as those given by the American 
consular personnel in other cities and 
countries. Students pay a small fee of 
$3.00 per month for lessons three times 
a week. These classes have been quite 
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influential in helping our school to gain 
accreditation. 

Not too long ago one of the members 
of the local press joined an evening 
class, and shortly thereafter we received 
an anonymous letter warning us that he 
was a Communist and should be ex- 
pelled. After consulting with several of 
my colleagues in Mexico, we decided 
that he should be permitted to remain 
in the class, for he showed great interest 
and was a good student. At the end 
of the course in June he came to the 
office to thank us for the best course 
he had ever had. It was then that I 
learned of his withdrawal from the Com- 
munist party and his intention to con- 
tinue studying English and the American 
way of life. Another great moment for 
us! 

Few Americans really appreciate the 
advantages their school children enjoy 
at public expense. Although our little 
school would be considered somewhat 
inadequate according to the best United 
States standards, it is known as one of the 
most up-to-date and best-equipped cole- 
gios in the state. A colegio, by the way, 
is an elementary school-high school com- 
bination, and is usually a private institu- 
tion. Even so, the building which we 
rent is still the same dark, windowless 
house, but everything possible has been 
done to make it cheerful and com- 
fortable. The small playground limits 
our athletic program to volleyball or 
midget basketball (that is, it is only two- 
thirds of regulation size). Our school 
library has grown to fairly adequate size, 
thanks to private donations, to the Bib- 
lioteca Benjamin Franklin of Mexico 
City, and to the sample books from the 
large publishing houses. Unfortunately, 
many of the donations are unsuitable for 
an elementary school library, but they 
must be accepted in order to keep the 
donors pleased with themselves. How- 
ever, United States newspapers and mag- 
azines are available to anyone at any 
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time in the library, and several high 


school students have admitted to me 
that they never read their local news- 
paper until they got used to reading it 
in our library. 

One cannot help wondering why the 
Mexicans are so anxious to have their 
children attend the American School. 
It is very expensive for them, and there 
are other schools in the city which would 
welcome them. Perhaps the answer was 
given by one of the founding Mexican 
mothers whose three children have been 
in the school since its inception. She 
came into my office with a little worried 
frown on her face about a month after 
school began last fall, a charming woman 
whose fluent English bespoke her United 
States college background. 

Her visit was the result of an an- 
nouncement to the parents of the chil- 
dren of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
that since we were accredited by the 
Department of Education for the State 
of Coahuila, it would be necessary to 
increase the number of subjects to be 
taught in Spanish in those grades. It 
seemed advisable to us that the children 
earn their sixth-grade Mexican certificate 
along with their eighth-grade U.S. certifi- 
cate, and that these future citizens get 
a stronger grasp of the three “R’s” in 
their native language. The few Ameri- 
can children involved would also benefit 
from a good basic training in Spanish. 

My visitor agreed that the idea was 
sound, and she found no fault with hir- 
ing a Mexican teacher; but she objected 
strenuously to the use of Mexican text- 
books. She pointed out that many Mexi- 
can textbooks are written in such a way 
that the subject matter is difficult, un- 
interesting, and often unpleasant for 
the children to study. Children who have 
been used to the smooth paper, beautiful 
illustrations, and expensive bindings of 
U.S. textbooks find no pleasure in han- 
dling Mexican books. I mentioned that 
few Mexicans can afford to buy expen- 
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sive books, and that inexpensive ones are 
better than nothing, but I had to agree 
that there was no reason for making 
the subject matter difficult and uninter- 
esting. 

Her main objection to the use of Mexi- 
can textbooks was the rapid progress of 
the subject matter. She pointed out that 
there is a great difference between the 
philosophy of education in Mexico and 
the philosophy of education in the 
United States. The Mexican textbooks 
are based upon the idea that education 
is too valuable to waste on any but the 
superior children. Most children must 
leave school after the sixth grade, and 
so as much learning as possible is cram- 
med into those six years. This also has 
the effect of increasing the number of 
children who will be unable to con- 
tinue their education, for even if they 
can afford the money and time, they 
have developed a dislike for memorizing 
facts or for failing their classes. Parents 
who send their children to our school 
do not want them to merely memorize 
their books; they want them to like 
school and to develop skills which will 
help them all their lives. 

This young Mexican mother realized 
that the American philosophy of educa- 
tion was concerned with the average 
child and how to meet the needs of mil- 
lions of children who have only average 
ability and intelligence. She thought 
that the American way of teaching was 
very important to the development of 
the child’s personality. This idea of per- 
sonality was also contained in a state- 
ment made recently by the president 
of a large factory in Torreén when he 
said, “You Americans are an open-faced 
people.” He attributed this condition 
to the American way of life, which to 
him is a life in the “open,” unafraid and 
conscience-free. In his travels, he said, 
he could always pick out the Americans 
by their open faces (and he was not 
speaking only of tourists). Be that as 
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it may, we can notice the change in 
our students after they have been with 
us a year. They are more independent, 
more understanding, and more “open.” 
And students who have left us for schools 
in the States return with this “openness” 
developed to an even greater extent. 

Secondary education in Mexico is only 
about thirty years old. It was set up 
primarily for college-preparatory work 
in specialized fields. Recently this pro- 
gram has been undergoing revision to 
meet the needs of more students who 
may be interested in a general cultural 
education. 

The elementary schools are also being 
studied with a view to making subjects 
easier to understand so that the children 
will not have to rely on memorization. 
One of my students recently told me that 
she liked arithmetic in grade school, but 
she did not remember any of it. From 
her transcript I could see that she had 
been a straight A student. Geometry, 
for example, was introduced in the third 
grade. At the time she had not under- 
stood it and so she had forgotten it. She 
had never applied geometry to her own 
life experiences and had never really 
learned it. 

Knowing these things about Mexican 
education it is sometimes difficult to meet 
the needs of all of our students at the 
American School. Many of them want 
to keep pace with the Mexican schools, 
since they also are Mexicans; yet we can- 
not use the same textbooks. except in 
a few cases where it is necessary—Mexi- 
can history, for example, must be taught 
from Mexican books. The same is true 
for Mexican geography and Spanish 
grammar. How much easier it would 
be if we could ignore this Spanish phase 
of the whole curriculum! Yet we would 
not be a truly American school if we 
could brush aside the things we do not 
want to teach just because they pose a 
problem. In meeting the needs of our 
students we must do more than teach 
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them English; we must teach them the 
things they should know. It is this 
premise which has taken us away from 
the narrow idea of teaching Americans 
only, and placed us in a position where 
we can also educate Mexicans in the 
American way, for the betterment of 
the two countries. 

An American School in Mexico goes 
on its way from year to year with its 
greatest problem never solved—how to 
get good U.S. teachers who understand 
and like Mexicans and at the same time 
can effectively spread good American 
ideas and culture. Many people of this 
region, both American and Mexican, are 
concerned with this. The general con- 
census of opinion is that the construction 
of a new school building would enable 
an increased enrollment which would 
pay for better salaries and attract better 
teachers. A new school building, built 
in the American style, would also give 
the student a better knowledge of Ameri- 
can life and customs. Many people in 
this area are willing to support such a 
building program, but their contribu- 
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tions would be inadequate if the school 
were to be supplied with real American 
equipment. The school can no longer 
expand where it is. The Inter-American 
Schools Service Committee and its Di- 
rector, Dr. William E. Dunn, are per- 
forming invaluable service in Mexico 
and Latin America and are at present 
helping to solve the problems of the 
American School in Torreén. Everyone 
—students, teachers, and parents—looks 
forward to a happy solution. 

Embassies and consulates of the 
United States are spread throughout the 
world and they are performing a great 
service. Much of their service, however, 
is of a temporary nature, and they can- 
not be in every city where they are 
needed. An American school with Amer- 
ican teachers and textbooks—one which 
will educate children from kindergarten 
through high school builds something 
permanent. The friendship and under- 
standing which are built up in this way 
will pass from generation to generation. 
The investment in time, energy, and 
money is a good one. 








The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits 


W. R. ODELL 


cet in Palo Alto, a group of 
visiting French educators were con- 
ducted on a tour of a fine new junior 
high school. Like many other modern 
school plants, this one is of single-story 
construction upon a spacious site. The 
school possesses most of the desirable 
features of such plants: large playground 
and landscaped areas; an outdoor swim- 
ming pool; a sizable auditorium; a gym- 
nasium complete with showers, locker 
rooms, instructor's offices, and the like; 
a cafeteria, and quick-lunch serving fa- 
cilities; a well-planned and extensive 
administration, health, and counseling 
suite; and, of course, a library, and class- 
rooms. 

But as the visitors were leaving after 
seeing the entire plant, one turned to 
the Stanford professor who accompanied 
them, and quizzically asked, “And where 
were the books?” 

The answer was obvious, for books 
were everywhere in that school. Besides, 
books are not all there is to schooling 
as now we view it, particularly for young- 
sters of junior high school ages. But 
after this is said, only mildly defensively, 
there surely remains a small residual 
uncomfortable feeling. It is impossible 
to visit a school such as this, or to be 
a teacher or administrator in it, or a 
patron of it, and not have a bit of un- 
certainty about what has happened to 
our schools in recent times. 

No one today wants to turn back the 
clock. The little red schoolhouse un- 
doubtedly appeals to us as much be- 
cause of what we have forgotten about it 
as for those things we now can remember 
of it. Our children need better all-round 
development, of course, than we re- 
ceived. Counseling and health services, 


swimming and dancing instruction, as 
well as carefully guided group participa- 
tion experiences—to mention but a few 
new concerns—surely are as critical as 
the older purposes of our schools. But 
the trick in any enterprise is to add 
something new ‘and yet not lose what 
was good in the old. The distressing 
question we wish we could answer with 
greater assurance is: Have we accom- 
plished this in a school like the one the 
French visitors toured? 

The writer’s father was a school super- 
intendent before him. And his role in 
the community was greatly different as 
conceived by him and the community 
from that which a generation later was 
mine. 

To begin with, my father was univer- 
sally called ‘ ‘professor” by local citizens. 
This symbolized the community’ S expec- 
tations of him. He was commonly re- 
garded as a learned man, an intellectual 
leader in the town. Besides running 
the schools, he was an important mem- 
ber of the local literary society and his 
“papers” were expected to be as good 
or even better than those of any others 
in the group. He had his own library, 
with a bookplate of his own design. He 
was superintendent of the Sunday school 
in his church, and was expected to be 
a leader there not so much in the re- 
ligious endeavors as in the intellectual 
phases of its program. 

Little or none of this was expected of 
his son thirty years later. Moreover, the 
writer’s experience as school superin- 
tendent extended over a period in a 
California city school system during 
which almost the entire incumbent group 
of high school principals was replaced 


by a new generation. And the contrast 
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between the old and the new again was 
much the same. 

The older superintendent and princi- 
pal who was a “gentleman and a scholar” 
now is replaced by an administrator who 
all too often is hard to distinguish from 
any other bustling young business execu- 
tive. He belongs to the local Rotary or 
Kiwanis or other service club, but when 
he addresses his fellows, he customarily 
talks of bond issues and community ex- 
pansion problems rather than of books 
or of things intellectual. He leads the 
Community Chest or Red Cross drive, 
but belongs to no learned society either 
locally or nationally. Indeed, his avail- 
able waking hours for reading are few 
and far between. 

Much the same thing can be said of 
many modern college and university 
heads. The public relations and money- 
raising expert or the persuasive legisla- 
tive representative role competes in 
trustees minds with the scholarship role 
when they replace the retiring scholarly 
president. 

What is most important about all of 
this, of course, is that the head of a 
school himself inescapably sets in a 
major fashion the feeling tone of his 
entire institution. The school principal 
or superintendent, and the college or 
university president admittedly today 
must be all things to all people, in a 
much more complex society than of yore. 
But somehow, too, he must see to it, 
just as long ago, that his school shines 
out as an intellectual center in his com- 
munity and region. For this is the unique 
function of a school which no other social 
institution can quite fulfill, And the 
head of an institution dare not delegate 
wholly its most important function to 
others on his staff. 

To those who believe that reading is 
the best hope for broad lifelong contact 
with the ideas of the most important 
people of the past and present, many 
elements in modern living do compose 
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a discouraging picture. No one can deny 
that competition for young peoples’ time 
is ever fiercer. Radio, television, easy 
travel, and youth organizations of all 
sorts entice young people from the be- 
ginning away from reading and things 
intellectual. Equally attractive oppor- 
tunities for the use of spare time prevail 
for adults. “Curling up with a good 
book” almost has become a humorous 
concept of what one does while recover- 
ing from an incapacitating auto accident, 
or of anyone unfortunate enough not to 
be in the American stereotype of the 
extrovert who is “the life of the party.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that if more 
effective and persistent reading habits 
are to be widely engendered in our on- 
coming generation, they will emerge 
only as the result of an even more care- 
ful planning of the school program. And 
this means that each institution, under 
the leadership of its interested adminis- 
trative head, and with the full participa- 
tion of all of its staff members, needs 
right now to take time out to reappraise 
its present program from this point of 
view. 

It was to explore matters such as these 
that a group came together recently in 
New York City. A report of their delib- 
erations The ‘Development of Lifetime 
Reading Habits subsequently was issued 
by the National Book Committee.’ That 
report contains materials that should be 
of interest and help to any individual 
concerned about the cultivation of better 
reading habits for himself or in others. 

And what suggestions were made that 
would be helpful to the head of any 
school interested in re-examining its pro- 
gram of reading habit development? Let 
us look at three that seem especially 
pertinent for teacher education programs. 
This can constitute an introduction to 
some of the basic ideas at least, until 


1 Obtainable from R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 
45th St., New York 36. 
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the conference report itself can be ex- 
amined by interested readers. 

First, the report makes the point that 
reading enthusiasm is contagious and 
that in the beginning, at least, young 
people must catch it from those who 
themselves enjoy reading. If this be true, 
the concept poses some interesting ques- 
tions for each institutional head to an- 
swer about his school and program. 

If reading, like a disease, is most easily 
caught from others, how many Typhoid 
Marys are there in his institution? Does 
he himself—the president—typically 
carry a book under his arm as he moves 
among the students? Does he talk about 
ideas from books he mentions by name? 
Are any of the excitements that explode 
during the year at the school deliberately 
set off by the administration to emphasize 
important ideas that require reading 
to understand and evaluate? Are his 
teachers given recognition and promo- 
tions because they succeed in involving 
students satisfyingly in reading activities 
and in dealing with ideas found in books? 
Is the daily, weekly, or term schedule ar- 
ranged so that reading time for students 
is recognized to have equal status with 
class, social, and recreational activities at 
the institution? In short, does reading 
possess high and obvious administration 
approval for all to see and emulate? 

The report makes a second point that 
reading habits are most easily developed 
if all related physical elements of the 
environment favor and facilitate the in- 
clination to read. This raises another 
series of questions about each school for 
the administrator and staff to consider. 
If pleasant physical surroundings en- 
courage good habit development, are 
improvements constantly occurring that 
make reading easy and rewarding? Are 
books easily available without delay and 
complicated red tape? Are there enough 
books; more all the time? Is the light- 
ing good, and are the chairs comfortable? 
Does opportunity exist both to read 
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undisturbed, and in discussion grou 
settings when appropriate? Are there 
helpful books in every classroom, and in 
departmental libraries so they are easily 
available when and where needed, as 
well as in the central library? Does the 
librarian feel that his primary function 
is to get books used, and only secondar- 
ily to have them catalogued and stacked 
efficiently? In essence, the basic ques- 
tion here is whether or not. it is as easy 
to read as not to read. 

A third point made in the report re- 
lates even more specifically to the pro- 
grams of teacher education institutions. 
If reading habit development requires 
such constant nurture as just indicated, 
school teachers and administrators need 
considerable help in their preparatory 
programs to enable them to meet their 
later responsibilities in this regard. So 
another series of queries should be con- 
sidered by the head and staff of the 
teacher education program in each in- 
stitution. 

If pupils are to catch reading enthu- 
siasms in school, how are those preparing 
for teaching helped to become proficient 
in leading others to lifetime reading habit 
development? Are there specific courses 
to help teachers engender reading skills 
and satisfactions? Is this part of the 
content in each instructional area for 
which teaching preparation is included? 
Is student teaching success judged on 
this criterion, among others? Are 
teachers-in-training who do not like to 
deal with ideas and books encouraged to 
change to other programs within the 
institution? 

The reader who has persisted to this 
point is urged to continue two steps 
further. First, he should secure a copy 
of the report The Development of Life- 
time Reading Habits and scan it in full. 
And then, more importantly, he should 
review his own responsibilities toward 
those with whom he comes in contact to 
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see what improvements he can make in 
his own performances in this sphere. If 
he is the head of a teacher education in- 
stitution or program, he should plan for 
his staff to review with him the implica- 
tions of the report and of the questions 
raised in this article for their day-by-day 
contacts with their students. 
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comitant—clear thinking—is everybody's 
business in our world today. We cannot 
afford to let it be other people’s business 
only because our final fate rides upon 
our success in its accomplishment. Pre- 
sumably we have the bombs; now what 
shall we do with them? Only reading 
and thinking can help us find any satis- 


And why should anyone be so pre- 
sumptuous as to suggest such an inter- 
ruption for so many busy people? The 
reason is simply that thoughtful people 
have come to the conclusion that the 
encouragement of reading and its con- 


factory answer to this and all our other 
critical problems of today and tomorrow. 
So everyone, and especially teachers of 
teachers, surely can afford a brief time 
for reflection about a matter so impor- 
tant as this. 


‘in casE for the emphasis . . . placed on reading current news articles and 
popular (and semipopular) writing about science involves three factors: (1) 
Science is constantly developing, so that the individual who does no reading 
may soon find his knowledge of and interest in scientific developments virtually 
nonexistent. (2) There are many attempts to bring science and pseudo-science 

} to the layman in an ever-increasing barrage of various degrees of accuracy and 

completeness. (3) For the individual whose formal college experience in 
sciences is limited to one or two general education courses, his further contact 
with science will be largely through popularized versions of scientific develop- 
ments. 

From these considerations, it follows that the ability to read current science 
materials is an important outcome of a general education science course. Even 
so, the ability in itself is insufficient; unless the ability is used, nothing of 

permanent value remains. The individual who does read and evaluate science 


materials is constantly enhancing his education and he is also able to function 
more intelligently as a citizen in the ever-expanding sphere of interaction of 
science and other disciplines.—From General Education: Explorations in Evalu- 
ation by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, published by American Council 
on Education, 1954. 





